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. UDIES IN THE CULT OF THE MOTHER 
GODDESS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Afon Chandra 
| 


The mother-principle is the earliest belief which received recognition by - 
the human mind in its very prinutive sage. The palaeolithic man recognized 
in the motherhood the inherent power to procreate which was the root cause 
for the racial development and regeneration. This principle of motherhood 
was not confined only to human beings but was extended to cattle, plants and 
all kinds of life. This act of fertility soon became associated with (he waters. 
the source of all life. The mother-principle was not only confined to the lerres- 
trial sphere, but also came to be recognized as a cosmic force. This principle, 
at first an abstraction creating an image in the sub-conscious, in the course of 
the development of civilization projected itself ae-a visual image emphasizing 
fertility. Ata much later stage this original Mother goddess assumed multiple 
forms, through maintaining their busic function of fertility. However, the 
very concep! of fertility gave rise-to jdea of death, fear und dissolution, and 
therefore, some of the Mother goddesses assumed their awesome and des- 
tructive roles, 


With the firm establishment and wide acceptance of the mother-principle 
there arose the language of symbols which utilized not only the sexual parts 
of the body, but also some forces of nature and animate and inanimate objects 
which were Connected with the phenomenon of fertility. Thus the waters, 
the earth, the vegetation, the crops and the cattle became closely related with 
fertility cult and formed appropriate symbols to express the functions inherent 
in the great Mother goddess. 


The study of the Mother goddess cult in India is fraueht with many 
difficulties, not the least being the lack of archaeological material jn the 
Stone Age cullures, Unlike the archaeological finds in the palaeolithic 
Europe which throw considerable light on the Mother goddess cult, the 
Indian palaeolithic sites have 40 far yielded no material which could 
enlighten us about the Mother goddess cult and practices in ‘india. In the! 
Chalcolithic Age of Indian history, however, the worship of the Mother goddess 
was Widely practised as proved by the terracotta finds from Baluchistan where 
small agricultural communities existed even before the existence of the Harap- 
pan culture. Nothing could be said about the identification of the Mother 
goddess as the Harappan script has not yet been deciphered, though there is 
ample evidence available from the seals and terracottas that the goddess was 
associated with trees and animals and the fertility aspect of her role is em- 
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phasized by her nudity. All this shows the concept of the Mother goddess in 
this period was almost the same as the concept of the Mother goddess in Vedic 
and historical times. However, one thing must be borne in mind that the cult 
of the Mother goddess was not common to all the sites where the Harappan 
culture flourished. For instance at Lotha! in Gujarat and Kalibangan in 
Rajasthan, the absence of the terracotta hgurines of the Mother goddess shows 
that her cult did not receive recogmition m thease parts of the country. Why 
it so happened it is difficult 10 surmise, bul there is always @ possibility that the 
Harappan culture had a very liberal approach so far as religion was concerned, 
und in the course of its expansion through cultural and commercial relations, 
it left the religious beliels of the people with wham it came in contact severely 
alone. 


What happened to the Mother goddess cult after ihe decline and dis- 
appearance of the Harappan culture is not known, though from painted pot- 
sherds at Navadatoli near Maheshwar in Madhva Pradesh there seems to have 
existed a goddess in her terrific form who was perhaps associated with death. 
The recent find of a headless goddess associated with a bull kept in @ terracotta 
“casket from Inamgaon near Poona, datable toc. 1300 B.C. shows that the cult 
of this goddess prevalent at Catal Hiiyiik in Anatolia datable between ¢, 6500 
and 3700 B.C. had penetrated the Deccan plateau and survived there at a 
much later period, 


The: predominance of any particular goddess in early Vedic literature is 
disputed by many scholars, They are of the opinion that the goddesses found 
their rightful place in Vedic pantheon when the Vedic Aryans came in closer 
contact with the indigenous culturé of the land. The others argue that while 
the gods hold sway in early Vedic texts, the presence of at least some of the 
important goddesses such as the Great mother Aditi, Prithivi Sinivali, Saras- 
vati, etc. could not be ignored. The solution of the problem posed by these 
conflicting opinions lies somewhere midway. In early Vedic literature the 
important role played by some of the goddesses mus! be recogniztd, bul in most 
cases the goddesses are mere abstractions, changing their roles and distin- 
guishing attributes between one another, In the R F. and also m the 4 F. 
the abstract images of the goddesses gre in a nebulous and floating state, and 
it is open to question whether any of these goddesses, apart from their litur- 
gical value and symbolical significance, projected her image in visual art. 


In the [ater Vedic literature, however, the position of the Mother goddesses 
definitely improves. They partially shed off their hazy character and take 
definite shapes. For instance Sri indicating merely abstract virtues in the 
Vedas, in the SB. assumes the role of a full-fledged goddess, It is also signi- 
ficant to note that in certain later Vedic texts and particularly the AY&, it is 
pointed out that Sri in the beginning lived with the Asuras and later on 
when they deflected from the path of virtue that she deserted them. This legend 
could only mean that Sri was at first the Mother goddess papular with the non- 
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Aryans and af a much later date probably inc. 800 B.C. when the SB. was 
composed she was received within the Aryan fold. When she was actully 
represented in art is not known, but in the Mauryan period her cult seems to 
have been widely patronized. She became associated with various symbols 
drawn from vegetation, animals both domestic and wild and the waters which 
directly or indirectly emphasize the rele as a goddess of fertility, rain and riches. 
It may. however, be poinicd here that the symbols associated with Sri ere 
not exclusively devoted to her; other gods and goddesses more or less with 
similar functions equally share these with her. Her identification sometimes in 
early Indian art ts also fraught with difficulties. When she is associeted with 
the lotus and elephant it is easy to recognize her. Bul when nude femele figures 
are associated with the palm and pipa/ trees and animals the identificerion be- 
comes doubtful. Moreover, she shares her attributes with some Vakshis, river 
‘Boddesses and Pyithivi and in their exchange of attributes and symbols make °‘ 
the identification very confounded. 


Oldenberg and more recently Gonda have thoroughly discussed the idea 
expressed by the word Sri and its derivatives in early Vedic literature and 
Coomarsswamy has studied at length the iconogrephy of Sri-Lakshmi and 
certain symbols associated with her. However, since the days of Coomara$wamy 
the archaeological material about Sri-Lakshmi or the Mother goddess, what- 
ever We may choose to call her, has grown considerably and therefore, we 
have made in the following pages a reappraisal of the problem, supplementing 
the archaeological material with literary evidences, mostly collected from the 
later Vedic literature, the epics, the Puranas and technical texts on icono- 
graphy. [tis not possible to pronounce the final verdict, but it is hoped, that 
the-study may enthuse some scholars to study the problems connected with 
the Mother goddess in-greater detail. 


I 


The personality of Sri in ancient India is a complex one. She not only 
represents the ancient Mother goddess of proto-historic times, bul also identi- 
fies herself as a Vakshi, Prithvi, Uma-Durga and various other goddesses of 
corn and fertility. She is not only exclusively devoted to Vishnu as in Pauranic 
literature but Indra, Kubera and the Asuras found: favour with her, Sri in 
early Buddhist sculpture is identified by M. Foucher with Maya, the mother 
of Gautama Buddha, and perhaps he is right as Maya, at least in the carly 
centuries of the Christian era, had assumed the role of the universal Mother 
as in the Sewadardnanda ti, 47 the Buddha's mother is called Mdyeva divi 
devaid. Prof. Johnston’ locates this goddess Maya referred by ASvaghosha 
from an unexpected source the Oxypripnchus Papyrus No. 1280 dated to the 
third century A.D, which contains an invocation to Isis, in the course of which 
she is equated with all the Mother goddesses known to the Greek world, 


' E. H. Johnston, “A Termacotta Figure at Oxford”, JLS.0.4., Vol, X, 1992, pp, 101-102, 
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‘Cybele, Atargatis, Astarte, Nanaia and many others among whom 1s included 
Mala in India. Johnston identifies Maia with Maya of the Saundarananda, 
though the word may as well stand for Mata, the mother. Later on the Papyrus 
defective at this point, informs us what part of India she was worshipped. 
The translation of lines 221-231 runs: “Thou lady of the land, bringest the 
flood of rivers, ....and in Egypt the Nile, in Tripolis the Eleutherus, in India 
the Ganges: owing to whom the whole and the .. . exists through all rain 
every spring, all dew and snow, and all things for ever.” It ts evident from 
this reference that in the Gangetic valley Miya who could perhaps be equated 
with Sri-Lakshmi was closely associated with the waters and hence vegeta- 
tion and fertility, As we will see later on that the makara, one of the symbols 
of Sri-Lakshml, is also the vehicle of the river goddess Ganga. As a matter 
of fact in the MBL, 92.26 the Ganga’s resplendent body is compared with 
that of Sri (Jajjvalvamdndmvapusha sak shdtpadmdmivasrivam). 


That Sa as Mother goddess belonged to pre-Aryan India and [ater on 
assimilated by the Aryans is supported by literary evidences. It is mentioned jn 
the JB. 1. 1.4.4, that because of a false step in performing a sacrifice the Aryans 
lost their Sri. It is mentioned in the WB. XT. 81.6 that abandoned by her 
the Daityas were destroyed. This statement is further corroborated by a dia- 
logue between Sri and the Daitya king Prahrada (M8. X11, 124.34-60), It ts 
mentioned that Indra having assumed the form of a Hrihmana approached 
the Asura Prahrida and asked him that if he was gratified with him to part 
with Sri who resided within him. As soon as Prahradg agreed to the Brahmana’s 
request the resplendent goddess Sri came out from his body. On being ques- 
tioned by the demon chief where she was going she said “I am Sri cast off 
by you, 1 am leaving you.” He also wanted to know from her the identity of 
the Brahmana. Prahriida also addressed her as the goddess of the people (lokasya 
paramesvart). She revealed the identity of the Brahmana as Indra and that he 
had managed to rob Prahrada of all worldy prosperity. She further informed 
him that Prahrida by his sight conduct had conquered all the world, and 
knowing that Indra had robbed him of his right conduct. religion, wealth and 
power as Sri herself was at the root of the right conduct, She appeared with 
4 lotus in each hand on Asura Kubera’s car in the form of Gajalakshmi ( Ram. 
¥. 7.14). 


ris contact with the Asuras is further emphasized by her association 
with Kubera the lord of the Asuras®. In Kubera’s sabia Sri was always present, 
it is also said that Lakshmi proceeded to the gods and Alakshmi to the Asuras 
(MB. (11. 92.9), Alakshmi and Kali destroyed the Asuras (W&. IM. 92.10-12), a 
sort of sectarian approach applauding the Devas and denigrating the Asuras. 
While the Asuras were being destroyed, the Devas goaded by Sri-Lakshmi 
visited the oceans, rivers, lakes and holy places. They performed penance and 
yajfes and after doing acts of piety visited the #rihas. Yudhishthira was ad- 


'E. Ww. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Reprint), Delhi, 1968, p. 146. 
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vised that after taking a holy dip im the sirtha Lakshmi was bound to visit 
him (AB. 111. 92.13-16). The virtue accruing from bathing in Sri-tirtha is 
emphasized (AB, 111. 81.37), Thus the later Paurinic character of Sri-Lakshmi 
with emphasis on the places of pilgrimage and acts of piety, which, except 
for her association with the waters had nothing to do with her original 
character, 


Lakshmi is also one of the wives of Dharma (AB. 1, 63.13) and sister of 
Dhara and Vidhata and her mind-born sons are flying horses (furaed vyerna- 
charmal MB. 1. 60.30) which is an early reference to her association with 
horses’as exemplified im early carved dises of the Maurya-Sufiga period Sri 
is also associated with the Swparnay. They are endowed with Srl and also 
marked with Sri-Vatsa (ASB. V, 99,5), Perhaps here there is a correct reference 
to the flying character of Sri as evidenced by certain terracottas and a carved 
dise to be discussed later on. She is also associated with Varuna (Ram. VU. 
36.2). She is also Daksha's daughter (War, P. L. 20-21) from her was born 
Darpa (Madr. P. L. 25), 


After leaving the Asuras Sri apparently became very intimate with Indra. 
it is mentioned in the AGB. 11.7.4, that in Indra’s sabia both Sri and Lakshmi 


were present. A dialogue between Indra and Sri brings out vividly their rela- 


tionship into prominence. Questioned by Yudhishthira about the state of u 
man in rising or declining fortune Bhishma referred to the dialogue between 
Indra and Sri which took place on the bank of the Ganga. After taking a dip 
in the river Where Indra and Narada were offering water to the sun, there 
appeared Sri in all her effulgence. Preceded by the Apsarases she wore a nak- 
shatramala (a kind of necklace) and a garland, holding a lotus she stood on 
a lotus pericarp (padmatalasamsthitam). After worshipping her Indra 
enquired from her about the mission which had brought her there, and her 
final destination, She gave him certain information about herself and her 
mission, For the prosperity of the mankind she was addressed as Padmiaeri, 
Padmamalini, Lakshmi, Bhiti, Sri, Sraddha, Medha, Sannati, Vijiti, Sthiti, 
Dhyiti, Siddhi, Svaha, Svadha, Samstuti, Niyati and Kirti, She dwelt in the 
standards of the victorious kings and the residences of right-minded men. 
She formerly lived with the Asuras who were then virtuous bat she left them 
when they departed from the path of virtue and had decided to jive with 
Indra (AZB. X11. 22).1-94), The excerpt proves that Sri’s association with 
the Asuras had finally snapped and by her acceptance of relationship with 
Vedic god Indra she was fully admitted within the field of Hindu pantheon, 


The Padina Purina, 1. 9. 117-132, gives some further information about 
Sri-Lakshmi which shows her all-pervading nature. She is said to be born 
Of lotus, lotus-<yed, living in the lotuses (padmdiaya), lotus-headed, lotus- 
faced and she is the mother of all living beings (/okdnam jananim). She is 
Siddhi, Svadha, Svaha, Sudha, Sandhya, Ratri, Prabha, Bhiti, Sraddha., 
Sarasvati, Yajiavidya, Mahavidyi, Guhyavidyi, Atmavidya and the patron 
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goddess of all success. She is also called amrifa. She bestows on her 
devotees wives, sons. houses, friends, corn, wealth, good health, property, 
cattle, ete. 


Sq-Lakshini’s identification with Mahividya and Guhyavidya shows her 
association with magical and esoteric rites and fully supports the view of the 
Milindapraana (p. 101) that her cult was esoteric and therefore the Brahmajdia 
Sitrra (Digha Nikaya, . 17.1) prescribes her worship. 


Uma-Amba-Durga is also equated with Sri-Lakshmi and credited with 
almost wil her functions, It is mentioned in the Narada Purdga, 1. 3-6, that 
the Maya of Mahivishnu is named as creator of the world. That. Maya has 
various synonyms es Durga, Bhadrakali, Chaydl, Mahesvari, Lakshmi, Virahi, 
Vaishnavi, ete. (Liiga Purdya, 1. 3-13). The Deve Mahdimya (Mar, P. XVIIL. 
39. 40, 47), asserts that the Devi has three manifestations, namely Lakshmi. 
Mahakali and Sarasvati, 


The emphasis on the concept of Sri and Durga is on their generative 
and preservative aspects which became clearly formulated in a corn-goddess. 
Later on the concept expanded to the whole vegetation world. In the Mar. Fi 
XCI. 43-44 the Devi says: “1 shall support the whole world with the life- 
sustaining vegetables, which shall grow out of my own body, during a period 
of heavy rain. | shall gain fame on the earth then as Sakambhari (herb-bearing) 
_. .*, This-reminds us how in the JB. 1. 1.4.4 Sri is equated with corn (anna). 


As Sti is conceived in the form of the earth so is Durga. 


“Thow alone hast become the support of the world, because thou dost 
subsist in the form of the earth ! By thee, who existest in the form of 
water..." (Afar. P. XCI. 3). 


That the iconographic concept of Amba and Sri were interchangeable 1s 
exemplified by some ancient coins, Dr. Mukherjee has carefully examined the 
figure of the goddess on Huvishka coins identified as Nanai—Ishtar—Anahita. 
The cult of Artemis also seem to have played some part in the evolution of 
the figure. The goddess on the famous Pushkalavati coin holding @ lotus in 
her right hand, who had something to do with Tyche or the Goddess of Fortune 
and identified as Sri by Coomaraswamy is identified by Mukherjee on the 
basis of the Kharoshthi inscription on the coin as Amba the consort of Siva, 
as his theriomorphic representation as a bull appears on the reverse. On the 
Kushiina coins the goddess holding a lotus standing by the side of Oesho ts 
described as Ommo or Umi. In some cases Uma is replaced by Nana. As 
rightly remarked by Mukherjec® “It appearsthat the concept of divine maturity 
common to Amba, Uma and Nana, fed to the identification of each with the 


* BN. Mukherjee, Nana on Lion, Calcutta, 1969, pp. 13-14. 
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others, The process of the syncretism might have begun even before the ime 
of Huvishka”. He has described other coins with the figure of other goddesses 
with a lotus whom he identifies with Amb, It seems that by the second cen- 
tury B.C. Amba had also assumed the role of a goddess bestowing fortune. 


That the syncretism of Uma-Sri with some foreign goddesses is not merely 
a hypothetical conjecture based on the evidence of certain Kushiina coins 
but also on certain literary references. In the Avgavijja Prakirgaka‘, a Prakrit 
text on prognostication. which seems to have been compiled in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era the list of the goddesses besides the names of Sri, 
Lachchhi, Devi, Bhagavati and Sita appear foreign goddesses Achel (Var. pa.) 
la, Anaditd. Airdni, Ttimissakesi, Tidhini and Salimalini. 


Among the foreign goddesses mentioned above Apali may be identified 
with the Greek goddess Pallas Athene; Aniidita is the Avestan goddess Anahita 
whose cult was Jater on mixed with the cult of Nana or Nanaia. Arran) may 
be the Roman goddess Irene, Ttimissakesi may be the nymph Themis from 
whom her son Evander learned his letters, or more probably the Greek goddess 
Artemis. Tidhini cannot be identified. Silimalini may be identified with the 
Moon goddess Selene. From what source thts information about the goddesses 
of Greek and Iran came in the Afgavijja is not known, but it must be in fairly 
early times when the Saka and Greek influence from North-Western India and 
Mathura had not been lost. 


Anihita, the ancient goddess of the Asianic people of Iran was wor- 
shipped under several names. “Under the name of Nanaia her cult continued 
down to the Parthian period, and we found many terracotta figurines represent- 
ing het in the Parthian cemetery at the important site [Susa]. The question 
arises whether this ancient mother-eoddess, symbol of fertility and procreation. 
had not already by syncretism become the goddess Anahita, and whether it 
is not she who is to be recognized in certain of these representations. Support 
is lent to this hypothesis by the borders of some of the votive disks which 
are decorated with fish and pomegranates, two symbols of this divinity of 
water and fertility.... "> 


That this fish was one of the symbols of Anihita as all proved by its oc- 
currence onan ossuary from Bishapur on which is carved the figure of Anahita, 
identified by the vase she holds and the fish by her side." 


As we shall see later on the terracotta figurines of a goddess holding a 
pair of fish are frequently found from Mathura and Kausambi identified as 
Vasudhara seem to be the Indianised version of Anihita who was perhaps 


introduced in India tn the first century B.C.,.if not earlier, 


* diigaviia Prokirnaka, ed. by Muni Punya Vijaya, Banaras, 1957, p. 69, Introduction, p. 42- 
* BR. Ghirshman, fray, Harmondsworth, 1954, p. 103, 
* BR. Ghinshman, Jr, Parthians and Sasaniuns, London, 1962, p. 166, the. 210, 
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The lotus flowers and birds espécially doves were favourite of Anahita 
or Anditis. As noted by Dalton, “It is probable that in Persia, as in contem- 
porary Greece, the ower had more genera! symbolical Meaning not connected 
with the worship of any particular deity..." 


“In the later centuries of ils existence the symbol seems to have had chiefly 
a ceremonial significance. On certain Indo-Scythian coins of Kanerki and 
other kings itis held in the hand by a female figure which appears to be Nana- 
Anat or Nanaia by some regarded as a later form of Anailtis: and ils use upon 
the-siiver dish (no, 208), though perhaps merely convivial, may yet mark o 
ceremonial festivity with which religious ideas were associated."* 


As we will see later on the lotus played a very significant part in Indian 
art and literature. It was a flower not only as a means of decoration und a 
symbol of beauty but was closely associated with Sri-Lakshmi symbolizing 
her intimate contact with the waters. It seems that in the early centuries of 
the Christian era at least there was a syncretism of Andhita and Sri-Lakshmi, 
both closely associated with the waters, fertility and procreation, Coomaraswamy 
has rightly observed “Thus Ahur Mazda corresponds to Varuna: Anahita and 
Ashi, his daughters, present a close analogy to Sri-Lakshmi" (Yoakeas, UW. p.t7). 


Anahite in common with Sri-Lakshmi in the Yashts, “As the: goddess 
of the waters let down from heaven to fructify the earth and bring increase 
to flocks and herds and mankind, easy labour 1o women and abundant milk, 
she was endowed with the form of Ishtar, .... As such she was worshipped 
as “the Great Goddess whose name is Lady’, the ‘all-powerful immaculate one’, 
purifying “the seed of males and the womb and the milk of females,’ Like most 
fertility goddesses, she was also regarded as engaged in warfare, riding in-a 
chariot drawn by four white horses im which are wind, rain, cloud and hail.’ 


Another Iranian goddess with whom the symbolism of fish and horse is 
connected is Ashi, In the Yasht the symbol of the goddess is fish (R. Ghirsh- 
man, fersia from the Origins to Alexander the Great, London, 1964, p. 43), 
The representation of a horse in the Oxus treasure may probably be associated 
with @ prayer to the goddess of plants and birds. Perhaps the goddess Ashi, 
of whom in Avesta (Yasht, 17, 12) says: “Those with whom you go...,. 
have fearsome horses, swiftly moving in free space’. (Ibid., p. 94), It will be 
seen later on that Sri was also connected ultimately with the horse, though 
this fact alone may not prove her connection with Ashi. 


Artemis with whom we have suggested the identification of Ttimissakesi 
of the Akgavijid is also mentioned in the Bhaishajyavastu of the Gilgit text:" 


} OM. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, London (Third Edition), 1964, 9.3). 
Uh E. 0, James, The Cult of the Mother Goadexs, London, 1959, pp, 94-05. 
* Gilet Maxweripis, Ed. by N. Dutt, Vol. 11, Part 1, Srinagar, 1947. p. 17, 
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It is mentioned that the Buddha on his visit to Mathura managed to discipline 
the Yakshini Timisika with four hundretdl members of her family, Perhaps 
this Timisika was the same as Tiimissakes] end represented the Greek goddess 
Artemis, though what form ‘she adopted in India is not known. 


Artemis Originally was an Earth-mother and Mistress of the Beasts in the 
forests and hills in which she roamed, hunted and danced before she became 
a city-divinity. She also protected young animals, As a goddess of fertility she 
assisted females of all species to bring forth their young and helped women 
it the pain of child birth, 


In keeping with the common function of the Mother goddesses Artemis 
and Sri have certain common interest such as love for animals and fertility. 
Bul she is nearer to the Vedic goddess Aranynithan Sri. The forest as 4 Whole 
appears as a deity under the name of Aranyani, the jungle goddess, who js 
invoked in RF, 10,146, Here she is called the mother of beasts, abounding in 
food without tillage; and various uncanny sounds heard in her dark solitudes 
are weirdly deseribed."""" 


Sri also bore an intimate relationship with Prithivi. As a mutter of fact 
in later iconography Vishnu’s two consorts are Bhédevi and Sridevi. The HF. 
lif. 12.4 equates Sri-Lakshmi (Podmasanddevr) with Prithivi. Sri and Prithivi 
share many common traits which show close association between the two 
goddesses. The Earth goddess Pyithivi'! is the same as Aditi the Universal 
Goddess (Visvertip!) (7B. 1.7.6.7). The SB. I. 2.1.19 asserts ‘Verily the Earth 
is Aditi. Elsewhere the 88. VII.-4,3.7 observes that “Aditi is this Earth. the 
contamer gid supporter of the whole world’, The AB. VIIf, § is explicit in 
identifying Sri with Prithivi. “The Earth is Sri (ivan Prithive vai Srih), 


The Earth as a goddess of fertility is referred to in the SB. XI 4.7. The 
(Earth) is the womb! (yenirva fvam Prithivi)” The fertility aspect of the Earth 
is further stressed in the S@. Il. 5.2.12 where she is compared as a lioness 
winning abundant offsprings and wealth. 


The maternal aspect of the Earth has been stressed several times. In the 
AV. XU. 1,12 itis proclaimed: ‘She is the mother [am her-son* (mara putro 
ahamn prithivydh). The TB. 1. 8.9.1 says “The Earth the mother’ (ipa prithiv! 
vai miata). In TB. VW. 4.6.8 she is “Earth the great mother’, In the SB.V, 3.1.4 
it is eaid that the Earth like a mother nourished the people. 


Prithivi is not only the mother cf human beings but also of plants and 
orn which she nourishes. She is addressed in the AV. XL. 1.4 as ‘She who is 
Lady of the earth's four regions, in whom our food and corn-lands (krishtayah) 


“A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Varanasi, 1963 (Reprint), p. 154. 
"OW. S. Agrawala, “Mathura Terracottas,” J.ULP.WS., Vol, IX, Py. 2, July 1936, pp. 6-38. 
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Jntd there being.” She is: particularly mentioned as the protectress of trees 
and plants (AV, XU, 1.57). She is verily the house of birds, and kine and horses 
(gavdmasvandm vayasascha vish(hd), this Prithivi vouchsafed Juck (AV. XII. 
1.5). Prithivi is also the source of all treasures. She is called the nourisher of 
the world (\ivambhard), store-house of all treasures (veswihdnl) and gold- 
breasted! (Airapyaraksha) (AV, XM, 1.6). This idea of Pyithivi as the source 
Of all treasures is further expanded in a hymn in the AF. XT, 1.44: 


“May Earth the Goddess, she who bears her treasure stored up.in many 
4 place, gold. gems, and riches, 


Giver of opulence, grant great possession -to us bestowing them with love 
and favour,” 


Prithivi, like the goddess Artemis also associated with lierce wild beasts 
from whose depredations she protects the people, The 4F, XII, 49 observes: 


“All sylvan beasts of thine that love the woodlands, man-eaters, forest- 
haunting, lions, tigers, 


Hyena, wolf, Misfortune. evil spirit, drive from us, chase the demons 
to a distance.” 


The poet isin love with Prithivi and extols her fragrance which permeates 
plants and the waters: To quote the AF. XI}. |.23:— 


“Scent that hath risen from thee, O Earth, the fragrance which growing 
herbs and plants and waters carry, 


Shared by Apsarases, shared by Gandharvas, there-with make thou me 
sweet; let no man hate me,” 


The earth's fragrance also entered the lotus (vaste gandhah pushkaramna- 
viveda). AW. X11 1.24 thereby establishing a close contact with the lotus 
Prithivi and Sri. 


Pyithivi as a goddess appears in RW. V. 84. 1-3 where she is called the 
bearer of the tool that rends the hills thereby meaning that she wields the vajra 
or thunder bolt. She is said tobe rich in torrents that fertilize the carth which 
is designated us Abii 2s opposed to the Earth goddess designated as 
Prithivi. Her association with the clouds is emphasized and she is regarded 
as the mistress of the woods. When the lightning strikes her clouds the 
rain descends. 


Prithivi also scems to have been associated with the funeral nites. In his 
excavations at Lauriya T.B. Bloch found from the mounds M and WN along 


os 
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a small deposit of human bone-mixed up with charcoal two small gold Jeaves 
with the naked female figures who are shown in a strictly frontal and hieratic 
pose, the legs close together and the feet pointing in opposite directions. The 
hips are steatopygous and the hands are lowered at the sides and the vulva is 
prominently rendered.** 


Bloch is of the opinion and probably he is right that the mounds at Lauriya 
are funerary mounds, He identifies the goddess us Prithivi quoting RV. X. 
1%.10 which- says that Pyithivi is the saviour of the body from Niprti, the 
goddess of death and decay. 


it is significant to note here that the nude goddess an the Lauriya gold 
leaves is iconographically almost identical with the figure of the Mother 
goddess prominently tdentified as Sri depicted on Mauryan carved discs. This 
feature also should support the view that the iconography of Sri and Prithivi 
was Very much mixed up, 


As we have pointed out above the concept of Sri contains many elements 
which project her visual image. We are not concerned here with the abstract 
concept of Sri and Lakshmi in the Vedas, as the subject has been amply dealt 
by Oldenberg,** Coomaraswamy*! and Gonda."* Here we are concerned only 
with that phase in her development when she actually assumed the role of a 
goddess, Sri and Lakshmi appear together as two heavenly deities in the PS. 
XXXI. However, interesting information about Sei in the form of a goddess 
is obtained from the 48. XI. 4.3.6-20. The myth points out that Prajapati 
heated in the act of creation created Si who. ‘stood resplendent, shining and 
trembling.” 


Seeing her form the gods were attracted towards her. Spared by Prajipati 
from the envy of the gods who wanted to kill her, Agni received from her 
food, Varuna his universal sovereignty, Mitra his noble rank, Brihaspati his 
holy lustre, Savitra his domain, Pishan his wealth, Sarasvati her prosperity 
and Tvashtr his beautiful form, According to the $8, X. 2.1.49 Sri is immortal 
and effulgent. The sacrifice of the Advamedha is compared with Sri (SB. X. 
1.4.14). At the time of the Rajasdya sacrifice the Iion-skin on which the king 
sat is called Sri (SB. X. 1.4.14). 


It is thus evident that Sri assuming the role of a goddess was distinguished 
by her resplendent figure and she became the dispenser of food. universal 
sovercignty, noble rank, domain and beautiful form, All these virtues as- 


1 ASI... Ann. Rep, 1906-07, pp. 119. 

1 H. Oldenberg, “Vedic Words for ‘Beautiful’ and ‘Beauty’ and the Vedic sense of the Beautl- 
ful”, Rupom, No. 32. Oct, 1927, pp. 98-121, 

“ A. K, Coomaraswamy, “Eurly Indian lconogrephy, Il, Sna-Lakshmi™, Sesrern Art, Val. I, 
1929; Eocrern Arf, Vol. Tl, 1930, pp. 240-41, 

* J, Gonda, Aspects of Eorly Vienwinn, Utrecht, (934, 
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‘sociated with her find full expression in the development of Sri as expounded 
in the Sei-Sukra,** a. Khila of the RV. and in the ALB. 


The central port of the Siikra is that ii stresses the absolute identity of 
Srl with Lakshmi. She is golden hued (hiranyavarndm), she wears a gold and 
Silver necklace (suvaryerajalasrajam), she is moon-faced, radiant as the un, 
fawn-eyed (fariyim), and the bestower of gold, cattle and horses. She rides 
a chariot yoked with horses and delights in the trumpeting of elephants 
(hastinddepramodinin). She wears a golden chadar (hirapya prévardm) she 
is moist (ardrdm), resplendent | /ralantim), satisfied und satistier ( triprdm 
tarpayantim). She is haloed like moon (chandram probhasam) and effulgent 
with glory (yasesdjvalantim). She stands on a lotus (padmusthitam), she 
1s-lotus hued (padmavarnadm), she holds a lotus flower  (paimuanemim), 
and she wears-a lotus garland (padmumndlinin). Her favourite is Ailva tree 
and froit which are supposed to drive-away misfortune from within and with- 
oul. She is associated with Kubera (devasathah) and Manibhadra (Manind 
Jaha). She is prayed for fame and prosperity (vriddhint) and removal of hungee. 
thirst, Jyesh{ha-Alakshmi (misfortune), poverty and adversity. She is percep- 
tible through odour (gandhadvdram), well supplied (nityapushtam),'* abounding 
in dung (Karishinim) and the Mistress of all Beings (fivarim sarvebhiatanam). 
She is associated with cattle and food. Her excellent progeny is said to be mud 
(kerdama) which created life. She is associated with oozing slime (chileifral. 
She is said to live in lotus pond: She holds the stick decorated with golden 
necklace (vashlim suvarndam femamélinim). 


lt is evident from the SrisSakve that Sri is pictured here us the guardian 
deity of farmers, The commentary on the TA, X. 1.43 calls her mrittikabhimi- 
ninidevatd, the goddess proud of the soil, The Revidhdna' describes a series 
of rites requiring Ailva fruits and lotus flowers intended to invoke the goddess 
to come into # lotus or into gold.“ Her designation as ‘moist’ (drdra) also 
implies fresh green as a plant, living. Her association with the waters is in- 
dicated by the lotus and the mud and slime from which it grew. Her odour 
reminds the fragrance of the carth which entered the lotus. AW. XID 1.34 


It is evident from the Sri-Siikra that Lakshmi was only a synonym of Sn, 
Lakshmi perhaps originally stands for a separate divinity representing the 
signs, evidences and prognostication of luck and prosperity is later on con- 
ceived as the goddess of gold and wealth. Bul as a corn goddess her functions 
are similar to that of Sri with whom she is equated, She is sometimes associated 
with a basket of unhusked rice at the time of her festival. She is said to manifest 


12d; J. Scheftclowiz, Die Apokryphen ides Re Veda. Breslay, 1906, pp. 72-73. 

The Commeniary eaplains—minde mirantana selyadibhik pushiden sartpiditiam, Meaning 
ever prosperous by vegetation etc. 

The Revidhine, te. by J. Gonda, Utrecht, 1941, 2.17.6. 

™ Gonda, Aspects of curly Virwuien, p. 24. 
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herself in the shape of seedlings grown in & Winnowing basket. According to 
the MB. XU. (1.14: she lives in maidens, in ornaments, in the rain clouds, in 
lakes filled with lotus flowers, elephants and kings on the throne.” 


Sita as furrow or cultivated earth appears as a fertility goddess, in RV. 
IV. 37.6-7. She was worshipped with milk to obtain prosperity, In the rites 
relating to the furrow (Sirdyajfia, Pdraskara Grihye Sitra, 2.17.9)) its sacrifices 
are held in the rice or barley field and Sit4 is Invoked with Sri, According to 
the Jain Srihat Kalpasiitra Bhashya (3647) in this Yajiia (Sidi janno) the plough 
was worshipped. 


The Puranas mention several legends about the origin of Sii-Lakshmi. 
One legend (MB. XM, 59. 1353-134) establishes her association with Vishnu 
and Dharma. It says that from Vishou’s forehead sprang a golden lotus 
from which was born Sci who was united to Dharma. From this union was 
born wealth (aria). In the Pauranic literature, however, Sri-Lakshmi 1s treated 
as the wife of Vishnu. The wife of Vishnu (Visieupam/!) mentioned in the 
AV. VIL 46.3 is mot Lakshmi. She is perhaps the same os Sinivall who is said 
to be possessed of beautiful limbs and steatopygows (AF, VII. 46,2), Sinivali 
atone place in AP. is also called the wife of Vishnu.*" Gonda is of the opinion 
that Sinivali could be equated with Prithiv] and as Pyithivi and Sri are also 
éyuated Sri's association with Vishnu could be of a fairly early date. 


In the Paurinic literature Srivatsa became Vishnu'’s favourite symbol. 
His various synonyms are Srivahavaksha, Srivasa, Sripati, Srimatamvars, 
Sriga, Srinivasa, Srinidhi, Srivibhivana. Sridhara, Srikara and Srimin (AfB. 
MINIT. 135. 77-78). 


The legend of the churning of the occan is of late origin but it throws 
light on Sri‘s close association with the waters and olher objects, The AB. 
1.16.34, simply observes that she emerged from the ocean dressed in white 
and thereafter was followed by Surfidevi and the white horse. The Fishwu P. 
1..9. 100-105, however, gives a full version of the legend. It is said that in the 
course of the churning the ocean ut first appeared Dhanvantari followed. by 
the resplendent Sri standing on an expanded Jotus and also holding @ lotus. 
The saints assembled there worshipped her by reciting the Sri-Sakta, There 
was dancing and music by Gandharvas and Apsarases. The Ganga and other 
rivers presented themselves for the lustration and the Diggajas (presiding 
elephants of the directions) poured water over her from golden pitchers. The 
milky ocean presented her with a lotus garland and Viévakarman, the heavenly 
architect, decorated her person with ornaments. Thus decorated she took her 
place on the chest of Vishnu. Indra in his prayer to her brings out the outstand- 
ing features of her character. ( Vistew P. 1.9. 117-133). The prayer begins “| bow 


hid, p. 128. 
™ Macdonell, Vedle Mythology. p. 25. 
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to you, Lady of the Lotus, your eyes are like expanded lotuses. Your stay on 

Vishnu’s chest your abode is in the lotus (padmilayam). You hold lotus... 
SSS" Shore ere you are peaceful and terrible, you are the bestower 

of wilt: SOrs, house: wealth grain and friends. You are destroyer of the enemy. 


IL is mentioned in the Litga Purdna that at the time of churning the ocean 
ut first appeared Alakshmi followed by Lakshmi, the former cailed Jyeshtha or 
Elder“? The reference finds an echo of Jyeshiha-Alakshmi of the Sr/-Siikta (8). 


The Vishwudharmottara Purfiga 1. 41, 33-36 gives a different version about 
the origin of Lakshmi. |tis said that in Svayambhuva Manvantara she appeared 
as Bhrigu’s daughter, in Svirochisha Manvantara she was born as the daughter 
of Agni, in Tiimasa Manvantara she appeared as the daughter of Prithivi, in 
Ruivata Manvantara she was born of bilve, in Chikshushe Manvantara: she 
sprang from a blossoming lotus and in Vaivasvata Manvantara she appeared 
from the churning of the ocean. 


Thus ina nutshell the Viehwudharmottore establishes the relationship of 
Sti with Bhrigu, Agni, Prithivi, Aire, lotus and the ocean. 


The iconography of Sri Lakshmi as described in the Purdnas also con- 
forms to her original concept in the Sri-Sikia, In the Matsya P.CCLA. 40.47 
she is represented as youthful, firm breasted and red lipped. Her tresses are 
decorated with the lotus, Svastika and conches and she wears a long tunic, 
necklaces; armicts, bracelets and the zone. She holds a lotus in the left hand 
and dilva in the right. On her either side stands a chwuri-bearer standing on 
lotus. She is tustrated by an elephant on-cither side. The Lokesas, Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, Siddhas, Asuras, Niwas, Pitichas. etc. offer prayer to her. 


The Vishwaiharmetiara Purdoe 1. 82. 1-4 ordains that Lakshmi should 
be two-handed seated on sinthGsana on which is placed an expanded lotus. 
She also holds a lotus, In the four-handed type in the natural right hand she 
holds a lotus with its stalk touching the armiet, the other hands hold a 
plirnaghate and #okhhat, Béhind her stand two elephants pouring water over 
her from pitchers. A lotus shades her head, The text further describes the 
symbolism of the lotus, the pirnaghata, the conch-shell and Ahilya. The conch- 
shell represents goodluck, bifra the whole world, pirgaghata the exsence of 
the waters. (apdm.saromritam) and the lotus wealth and prosperity, The two 
elephants represent the nathis; srkkha and padma. Lakshmi's forms are further 
expanded into Rajasri, Svargalakshmi, Brahmi and Jayalakshmi, 


It may also be noted that though the equation of Sri and Prithivi is fairly 
evident, in their iconographical details os well they are fairly close together. 
The Vishpudharmoerttara N11, 6), 1-4 prescribes that Prithivi should be of very 
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fair colour and bejewelled and wear white garments, In her four hands she 
holds a jewel bow! (ratmepaira), « grain bow! (sexyapéaira), a bowl full of vegeta- 
tion (ivtshinthipatra) andalotua. Inthe background appeared the four Digenins, 
The goddess is regarded as the source of vegetation, Mer white garment 
symbolizes Dharma and the lotus the treasures. 


As has already pointed out that Sri in the beginning was the goddess 
of farmers and fertility and the drard ‘moist’, karishin!, ‘abounding in dung’. 
kardama mud’, chiklita “slime” seem lo be words:adopted from a farmer's vocu- 
bulary. Sri’s intimate relation with the cow-dung is peculiarly enough stressed 
in the MB, XID 81. Yudhishthira asked Bhishma how contact was established 
between Sri and the cow-dung. He related the dialogue which ensued between 
Sri and the cows. It js said that Sri assuming « beautiful form (vapuk &dntam), 
entered the cows who were wonderstruck at her resplendent beauty (rapasya 
sampadam), There at she informed them thal she was Sri the popular goddess 
(lokakanta), Indra, Vivasvat, Soma, Vishou, Agni, the rishis and gods gained 
prosperity through her and that she also wanted to offer a gift to them as 
well. But the cows mstcad of being grateful for the offer called her fickle- 
minded and asked her to leave them alone as they were all healthy, Sri 
wondered at their attitude as the gods, the Asuras and Nagas all soughy her 
protection, Being refused several times by the cows Sri asked them al least 
fo point oul some part of their body where she could reside. Moved by the 
insignificant request they agreed ‘that she should reside in their dung and 
urine, Thus her ancient function as abounding in the dung, a necessary aid 
to agricultural operations /s fully supported by the AZ. 


Sti also seems to have been included among Yakshinls. The Sti-y 7 
Sikta mentions het relationship with Kubera and Yaksha Manibhadr— 
Coomaraswamy™ has rightly pointed out that the general character of the 
Yaksha type includes universal deities like Kubera, Kamadeva and Sri, In 
keeping with the character of other Yakshas Sri is also associated with the 
waters. At harhut Sirimi devati appears in the company of Yakshinis. A 
Devati holding a bundle of lotus flowers has been identified by Coomaraswamy 

as Sri.** Another Devati at Bharhut holding a lamp and standing on a full 
Bawa Jotus is identified by Coomaraswamy a5 the prototype of Sarusval! of 
late Brahmanical iconography,™ [1 is significant to note in this connection 
that in literature often Sri and Sarasvati are equated. 


The commentary on the Sri-Si#kta on verse 7 (Hall, foe. cl, p. 127) gives 
some interesting details of Sri’s connection with Kubera and others. Ii says; 
Devasakhah devo Mahidevasiasya sakhd Kuberoh. Kirtischa kirtyabhimdninii 
Dakshokanyé devatd; Kuberakoiaiala, Sa vacha manind chintimagind Mani- 


hd Yakeut, i, p. 13, 
4-4. K. Coomarsswany, Lo Sedpenry de Bharhor, Parts, 1956, p. 61, Fl. AVI, fig. 40, 
[hid p. 63, Pi. XVIUL, fig. 45. 
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bhadrena kKoshidhyakshena sahe sardhamupaine upagchchharu. *‘Devasakha. is 
Mahddeva's friend, Kirti proud of her form is the dutighter of Daksha or 
Kubera’s treasury is Kirti. She with the wishing jewel, Chintimuni, may 
hold treasurer Manibhadra.” 


lt may be noted here that certain symbols such as the makare, ete. to 
be discussed later on, Sri shares with the river goddesses because these symbols 
are associated with the waters. As observed by Coomaraswamy, “leanographi- 
cally the differentiated form of the river goddesses (in northern India only) is 
directly derived from the Yakei-dryad, and this implies that the later, despite 
the Vegetal and apparently terrestrial habitat, was atill primarily a spirit of 
the waters.’*** 


The bifva tree and fruit were favourite of Sa a6 mentioned in the Sri- 
Sukra and other sources, 11 is mentioned in the AB. 1. 1.6 ff. that those desirous 
of Sti-were enjoined to taise up the yapa of hifver tree with the branches. In 
the Manusmyriti V. 120 hilva ia called Sriphala. It is mentioned in the Vavu 
Purdpa XXXVI 9.15 that to the east of Srisara was situated an extensive 
forest of bilva (dilpa-vana) which yielded sweet golden fruits. Tt was known 
us Srivana inhabited by Gandharvas, Kinnaras. Nagas and Siddhas who 
assembled there to eat the Silre fruit. Sri resided there. It is mentioned in the 
Kadambari that in the courtyard of the temple of Chandi there grew Ailve 
trees along With the date and other palm-trees.*? 


The filva tree and fruit are also sacred to Siva and Amba. It is difficult 
to say as fo why it ts so, but the possibility is that the fifva fruit because of 
its mass of seed came to be regarded as a fruit symbolizing fertility. A parallel 
may be drawn to the pomegranate which perhaps because of its seeds became 
a symbol of the Iranian goddess Andhita. 


Another feature of Sti-on which Sri-Siatta lays stress is her resplendent 
heauty, a fact supported by Paurinic and iconographical sources, Her golden 
complexion, the fawn-like eyes® and the moon face are all praised. The M8, 
often refers to Sri's beauty asa pointof comparison. Thus Girika’s great beauty 
is Compared with that of Sri (AFB. 1. 47. 38; ailva ripasampanndm sdkshich- 
chtriyamivaparam). Sakuntali is said to be as beautiful as Sri (ALB. |, 65.3). 


According to the Sri-Sdkra J, Sri'wore a necklace made of gold and silver 
beads (suvarnarajatasrajam), though sraja as suggested by Govind Chandra 
might have been an ornament attached to the forehead. It is remarkable that 
even today women while worshipping Lakshmi on the eighth of the black 
“ Coomaraswamy, Yokoo, Part, p. 35, | 
JS. K_ Dikshit; The Mother Goddess, Poona, nid, p. 78, 

™ The Cominentary on verse (Hall, toc, cit., p. 125), says that the word Aurinti: may ynean 

gfeen<oloured or doe-shaped. According to the Devi Purdpar Stf assuming the forni of a 

doe roamed in a forest. The relation of Sri and the doe will be discussed later on. 
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half of Asvina, an ornament made up of barley-shaped silver and gold beads 
known as fatiyd is put on their heads.*" 


Asother characteristic feature of Sri is that she was connected with a 
golden pillar (wasif/) decorated with a-golden necklace (suverqdny hemardlinim). 
Whatever may be the explanation of the suvarga yash{init, itis evident as in 
the second century B.C, at least pillars were mised in honour of Sri™ V. S. 
Agrawala sees in the representation of omamented pillars on the outside 
of the feft pillar of the Northern Gateway of Stipa | at Sanchi the vestige of 
Sri Yashii. According to him it represents the Suvarwa-Yashli with eight pegs 
for hanging golden necklaces (hemamala), a visible symbol of Sri Lakshmi. 
who resplendent as the sun takes the form of a golden pillar loaded with polden 


In two necklaces on a pillar in the Northern Gateway, Sunchi appear 
some symbols. which seem to be connected with the cull of Sri-Lakshmi. [In 
one necklace appear eleven symbols and in the second thirteen symbols. Among 
the symbols may be mentioned the sun, wheel, lotus pond, goad, Indra’s 
banner (ratfayai), the lotus, a pair of fish (mina-yugala), battle axe (para) 
mirror (darpana), kalpavriksha, and garlands (mdlyeddma) and jrivatsa. 
Later on the number became fixed in Jain Aydgapatias and this new set of 
symbols was denoted as Ashta Maigalakamala which included ming mithuna, 
dévamdnavriha, érivatsa, vardhamdna, triraina, pushpadiima, vaijayanti and 
plirnaghata. 


Sri-Lakshmi a5 a goddess of wealth is well known, The 68th chapter of 
the Mar, P.! describes the Padinia! Fidyd withits Eight Nidhis which brought 
gems, garlands, garments, ornaments, unguent, pots and pans, furnished 
beds and proficiency in music, As a matter of fact Padmin! Vidrd is 
defined as a Maya (vidya) which brought to the devotee all desired objects 
(Mar. #. LXV, 7). Lakshmi is named as the presiding deity of Padmint Vidya 
(Padmini nama yd vidvd Lakshmisttasyddhidevata, Mar, £. LAV. 2). According 
to the Mar. P. LXVIIL 5 the nidhis are namely, Padma, Mahdpadma, Makara, 
Kachehhapa, Mukunda, Nandaka, Nila and Saakha, Curiously, cach nidhi is 
associated with some lucrative profession. The following are the midis: 


1, Padma: {t indicates the wealth in term of gold, silver and other 
merchandise, Their dealers were typical shroffs who enjoyed hereditary 
wealth. They performed Yajiias, distributed dakshiad and built temples 
and mansions. 


2: Mahjpadma: \ts possessor dealt in precious stones, pearls and coral. 


= Govind Chandm, up. cir. p. 2. . 

” V_-§, Agrawala, fadion Art, Varanasi, 1965, pp. 158-155. 

VS, Agrawala, “Padmin! Vidya of the Mirkaudeya Purina,” Purdwu, Vol. 1, No. 2, Feb. 
1960, pp. 188-197, 
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Apparently they were jewellers by profession. Their profession was also 


3. Makara: The nidhi was associated with a class of merchants who 
dealt in weapons such as arrows, swords, bows, shields and horses. Their 
wealth Jasted only for one generation. They were friendly to kings and 
soldiers. 





4. Kachehhapa: The owner of this nidhi was an extremely miserly and 
self conceited fellow, 


5. Mukunda; The nidht was associated with hereditarily rich persons 
fond of music, dancing, drama and poetry. They gave money to artists for 
their performances, 


6. Nandake: or Nandyavarta: This nidhi was associated with landlords, 
feudal chicis, ete. They supported their own families, kept big harems and 
possessed precious stones. 


7, Nifay It was associated with that class of merchants who dealt with 
merchandise and building stores such us textile, cotton, grain, fruit, flowers, 
pearl, coral, shell, timber, etc. They built ponds, tanks, gardens, dykes across 
the rivers and planted trees, Their fortune Jasted for three generations, 


8. Savkha: The eighth nidhi was associated with tight-fisted persons 
who enjoyed good food and clothing of their own making, made their families 
miserable and made no gift to their friends and relatives. 


It is difficult to say on what basis the above classification of the niudhis 
was made and cach médhi assigned to different social groups: It is, however, 
evident that the majority of the symbols are associated with the water cos- 
mology, The Padma, Mahipadma, Makara, Kachchhapa and Satkha are 
definitely associated with the waters. It is possible that at some early time 
the makara in a secondary ‘sense stood as a symbol of maritime commerce 
i.e. prosperity, then it became the vehicle of Varuna and Jastly the vehicle of 
Gatiga. The Savikha in the AV. IV. 10. 1-4 is said to be gold-born, source of 
the pearl, born from the sea. As a symbo! of Sri-Lakshmi it not only appears 
in the Vishmudher, Pur, (1, 82.7, but also on the Besnagar Pillar capital, with 
which we Will deal later on. 


The Jainas, both Svetimbara and Digambara have eight auspicious 
symbols. Some of which are common to both Hindu and Jain. It is, 
however, difficult to say what exact relation the Jain symbols bore to 
Sri-Lakshmi cult, The traditional auspicious symbols are srastika, 
érivatsa, fandyGvarta, vardhamdinaka (water-flask), bhadrdsana (throne), 
kalaia (the full pitcher), darpare (mitror) and maisya-yugaia (a pair of 
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fish).** It may, however, be conceded that the royal seat, the wishing bowl, 
the full pitcher and the pair of fish are all connected with the complex 
ideological and iconographical concepts of Sri. 


The Jain auspicious symbols served as a decorative element for architraves, 
Chaitya tree platforms, bali-paftas and the dyagapatias of the Kushina period. 
However, in this period some more symbols as ralnardéf (heap of precious 
stones). friratna, etc. also appear. It is therefore, evident that in the Kushana 
period the set of the Eight Auspicious symbols had not been finally settied, 


The true significance of the Jain symbols remain unexplained, though 
the Achdradivakara, a late Jain text tries to interpret them with a religious 
bias. Thus the kalaia according to the text, represents the Jina as the very 
“full-vessel’ to his family, The mirror stands for seeing the reflection of one's 
truc self; the Shadrasana significs the seat by the Jina and the vardhamdnaka 
symbolizes the increase of wealth, fame, merit, etc. by the grace of the Lord. 
“itis said that the highest knowledge has manifested itself from the heart of 
the Jina. in the form of érfvdise-mark on his chest. Svastika, according to 
the text, signifies svasti, that is, Aint! or peace, nandydvarta (diagram) with its 
nine points stands for the nine nidhix (treasures). The pair of fish is the symbol 
of Cupid's banners come to worship the Jina after the defeat of the god of 
Love.""*7 


Another set of fourteen symbols appearing in the dreams of Triéali and 
Devinanda are closely associated with Sri as we will sce later on. The symbols 
are:** 


(1) An elephant (gaja), (2). bull (vesaha), (3) a lion (sha) (4) the anointing 
(abhisiya) of Sti-Lakshmi, (5) a garland (daria), (6) the moon (sasi), (7) the 
sun (dinayeram), ($) a flag (jhoyam), (9) a vase (Aumbham), (10) a lotus lake 
(podmasara), ({1) the ocean (sdgara), (12) a celestial abode (vimidinabhavana), 
(13) a heap of jewels (rayanuchchaya) and (14) a flame (sift). 


Dr. U. P. Shah basing his information on some commentary of the Kalpa- 
Stitra has given some details about the dream symbols. Thus the elephant 
is white, the bull ts encircled by an aura of light, the lion is white and play- 
ful, the four-handed Sri carries lotuses and the moon is full, the sun is red 
the banner is tied to a golden staff tipped with a lion, the full vase is filled with 
Water and lotus flowers, the abode of Fortune and the lake are swarming 
with bees and aquatic birds. The ocean 1s the Milky Ocean with agitated water 
and filled with marme creatures and the celestial palace is provided with 
columns, garlands and sculptures, In the list of dream symbols the Digam- 


2°, P. Shah, Studies in Jaina Art, Banaras, 1955, pp, 109-110. 
22), P. Shah, op. cit, p. IIT. 
“H. Jacob, Jaina Sitras, Part 1, Dethi, 1904 (Reprint), p. 219. 
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bara tradition include a pair of fish, the aerial car and Nagendra Bhavana (the 
abode of the Niga king).™ 


We have already referred to Seis yaxi{i or staff and the explanation offered 
by Dr, Agrawala, though ji is another matter to accept or reject his view. 
However, it is possible thal at some remote time wooden jaipas might have 
been raised in honour of So. This surmise is supported by the existence of 
at feast two: stone pillars dedicated to Sti, one of which comes from Vidisha. 
Cunningham™ recognized in the Besnagar pillar capital Kalpadruma re- 
presented by a banyan tree with long pendent roots from which square pieces 
of money are falling and overflowing the vessels placed below. The upper 
part of the tree nearly spherical in shape is covered with large leaves and small 
berrits of Fics Indica, Below is the cylindrical neck shooting from which are 
stems and roots forming eight compartments, “In these are placed alternatively, 
four vessels full of money and four-skins of wine (7). These last may perhaps 
be intended for bags of money a5 cach is fastened with « band round the neck. 
The open vessels.are-al) different. One is a large shell standing on 11s end; a 
second is a full-blown Jotus flower; a third ts 2 ‘/ofa@, or 2 common water- 
vessel” (Cunningham). The conchshell and the lotus flower exuding coins 
are correctly identified as the lwo aidhis of Kubera, According to Banerjea,” 
the eight objects coming down from the banyan tree are four bags and four open 
vessels all containing money and the earliest representations of eight nidhis of 
Kubera (Varw P. XLV, 9-10). However, these midhis did not exclusively 
belong to Kubera and as shown earlier they were also intimately associated 
with the cult of Sri. 


The banyan capital at Besnagar (3rd—2nd century B.C.) was. probably 
placed, according to Coomaraswamy on the top of a column ‘standing in 
front of ashrine of Kubera-Vaisravana whose special cognizance is a bag or 
a vase full of coins. However, Banetjea suggests, perhaps rightly, that the 
column as well might have faced a shrine of Sri, the Goddess of Fortune, 
whose association with Kubera as well as his Eight Treasures is well known.” 


To strengthen his view further Banerjea identifies the colossal female 
statue which was found very near to the banyan capital by Cunningham as 
none other than Sri herself. 


Sirima of Bharhut and Besnagar both have asimilsrity of concept. “Both 
these figures conformi to the early Indian concept about female beauty, charac- 
teriaed by a prominent bust and protuberant hips indicative of motherhood 


™ 1). P. Shah, op. cif, p. 106, 
™ A. Cunningham, ASR, Vol, X, 7 42: J. N. Baneties, “Padmini-Vidvd,”’ JL.5.0.4., 
Vow, TX, 1947, pp. 14)-146. 
- ci erase Ji o0.4.. S94, p. lad 
wwamy, Yakqas, Ul. 
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and fecundity. This is known in comparatively late texts as ‘nyagrodhapari- 
mandala type. in which the breasts are firm and prominent, the buttocks: 
‘Spacious and the middle part comparatively narrow, This emphatis on prodtic- 
tivity 1s Quite apposite in the case of the soddess Sri (Sirimd) who is the pre- 
siding deity of Padmini-vidya which brings forth earthly enjoyment (Ahogopa- 
padikay? 


The physical charm of Sri as pointed out by Banerjea and the epics, 
Purayas and iconographical literature is not only evident from early representa- 
tions of Sri in stone; but as we will se later on also in carved stone discs and 
terracotta figurines as well. As a mutter of fact this standard of femate bezury 
was laid down as early as the $8." The steatopyga of a woman and her slender 
Waist are praised: 


evamiva hi yosharh praiansanti prithusroyih, vimrishtdthardmysd madhye 
samerahyeri, SB. 1. 2.5, Ms. 

While describing the shape of altar the 88. UI. 3.1.1} save that “it should 
be broader on the west side, contracted in the middle, and broed again on 
the east side; for thus shaped they praise a woman: ‘broad about the hips, 
somewhat narrow between the shoulders, and contracted in the middle (or. 
about the waist), 


The fact that pillars were being raised in honour of Sri is further sup- 
ported by the Lalebhagat pillar.** Lalubhagat, a small village in Dehrapur 
Tehsil of Kanpur District has a broken red sandstone pillar. On one of the 
octagonal portion relief connected with the Sri cult appears. At the top are 
represented a couple of flying geese carrying a box-like object suspended to 
a pole. The box may indicate jewel-casket, A little below appears the Sun 
‘god seated in his chariot drawn by four horses. A female figure on the right 
holds an umbrella over his head and the female figure on the left carries a 
Chaurt. The horses are trampling over the head of a demon, who according 
to Vats symbolizes the spirit of darkness. The three female figures representing 
Usha, Pratyishi and Chhaya, the three wives-of Sirya stand on a double 
row of thirteen dwarfish figures identified by Sivaramamurti as Balakhilya 
Rishis, Below the dwarfs is represented a dancing peacock with its tail spread 
fanwise, Below the peacock appears one elephant facing to the left, The Jower- 
most scene represents Sri-Lakshmi recciving her lustration from an elephant 
standing on cither side pouring water over her head from upturned pitchers. 
To her proper right appears a Yaksha carrying on his head the bow! of plenty 
and a pillar crowned by a cock. It is obvious from this pillar that the large 
figure of a cock carved in the round found from the site must have served as 
the crowning feature of the Lalabhagat pillar. 

* $15.0.4., 194), p. EELS. | 
“V.S. Agrawala, J.UCPAS., Vol. 0X: 1, July 1996, p, 16. 
" Lalabhagal, 4.8. 1, Anal Report, 1929-30, pp, 132-133, Pl, XXXL. cle 
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It is evident from the scenes represented on the Lalabhagat pillar that 
they are intimately associated with the cult of Sri-Lakshmi, The pair of geese, 
the peacock, the cock, the lotus and the clephant are as we will see later on 
depicted on the carved stone discs depicting Sri-Lakshmi. These symbols on 
the pillar-are, however, somewhat elaborated. For instance, the sun depicted 
on the carved stone discs is merely a rayonnant circle, but here he js treated 
with full iconographical details. Sri-Lakshmi here is accompanied by a Vaksha, 
but on the carved stone discs she appears singly. The Lalabhagat pillar is 
dated to the first century B.C. 


IT 


The lotus symbolizing the water cosmology has a unique place in [ndian 
art and literature. {t ts associated closely with Sri. She is addressed 
as seated on a lotus (padmasthitam), holding a lotus (padmanemim), dwelling 
in a lotus lake (pushkarinim) and wearing a lotus garland (padmeamallnini). 
The lotus rosette associated with elephants, or a pirnaghaia with lotus over 
which is seated a divinity often accompanied by an elephant on either side 
each mounted on a lotus sprinkling water from the vases are favourite motifs 
of Indian art. M. Foucher considered this motif as the symbol of the Nativity 
of Buddha. According to him the goddess on the lotus represents: Maya, and 
the clephants the tustration ceremony. This identification has been rightly 
challenged by Coomaraswamy on the basis that the goddess appears on non- 
Buddhist tribal coins as well. The lotus was not only the symbol of Sri, the 
goddess Prithivi is also connected with it and it was also the cognizance of 
Amba and Umi in early times, The lotus rhizomes are closely associated with 
Yakshas and the makara who are shown blowing them and rosettes also form 
un important decorative clement in early Indian ari. As a matter of fact ac- 
cording to the Vishimulharmottara Purdpa IE 45. 1-9 the lotus symbolizes 
the whole world. A deity who is to be invoked should first be established in 
a lotus and then worshipped without mixing him with some other deity. The 
gods to be invoked are Brahma, Hari, Rudra, Sakra, Sirya and Sa4in. The 
goddess Sri was also invoked through the medium of lotus. This lotus ap- 
parently in Yantra form was made of gold, silver, copper and brass. 


The SBS. V.4.5, 14, mentions that in the symbolism of lotus the leaves 
symbolize the sky and stars, its seed-stalks represent air and its suckers the 
earth. The SB. Vil, 4.1.8 mentions that “the Jotus means the waters, and the 
earth is a leaf thereof; even as the lotus leaf here lies spread the waters”. The 
lotus leaf also symbolizes the womb (88, VIUl. 4.1.7), the source of fertility. 
Inthe 7S, 5.1.4.2 the lotus leafis called the waters. The idea of creation 
from the waters is evident from the myth which speaks that from the primeval 
Waters appeared Prajapati on a lotus-lcaf_ From the myth probably originated 
the: idea that Brahman created a Brahma’ on a Jotus-leaf (GB. I. 1,16). 


Though associated with many gods and goddesses lotus flower and lotus 
lakes are favourite resorts of Sti-Lakshmi, According to the Vayu P. XXX VIL 
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j-8, between the Sitfvana and Kumnuda there exists a huge lake filled with 
crystal clear water, aquatic birds and fragrant lotus flowers inhabited by 
Nagas, Devas; Danavas and Gandharvas, Amidst the clusters of lotus flowers 
there is a Great Lotus (mahdpadma) in which resided Sri-Lakshmi. 


We have already pointed out the close resemblance between the icono- 
ee and functi onal concepts of Prithivi and Sui. In the Matsya P** how- 
It is {ilar eae that from this golden jorus ¢rented by Niriyana from the 
depth of the ocean was born Brahmi and that the lotus and the earth are 
synonymous. ““Padma (‘born of lotus’, Sri-Lakshmi) is the seme as Rasi or 
Prithivi and the large pericarp of the lotus stands for mountains”. 


{t is evident from the ancient texts that the “lotus was primarily under- 
stood to represent the Waters; secondarily also, in a much as the flower and 
still more obviously the leaf rest on the waters, the ecarth—for the earth is 
conceived of as resting on the back of the waters, and supported by the waters, 
which extend on either side of it."" 


Coomaraswamy further explains that the lotus as the symbol of the waters 
and therefore, life primarily expresses the generative principle of the waters, the 
lotus standing for purity is a much Jater development. “These meanings and 
Values do not at all exclude that of the rmplication of birth in the Waters, 
conspicuous in the case of Sri-Lakslni, who is the earliest divinity to be con- 
stantly represented with padme-pitha or podmdsana, though in the case of 
other deities not so directly born from the waters, the idea of support seems 
to be indicated rather than that of “divine birth,” which has hitherto been 
the usual interpretation; on the other hand, the more edifying symbolism of 
purity, drawn from the fact that the lotus leafis not wetted by the water that 
it rests on, nor is the flower soiled by the mud from which it springs, belong 
to @ later cycle of ideas,-and only come in with the sectarian, Buddhist and 
devotional deveiopments.-"** 


Bosch has analysed further the cosmogonic significance of the lotus with 
which is intimately connected the Tree of Life, To quote him, “In the later 
cosmogomec legends the germ of life has three aspects: the grain of seed from 
which springs the tree of life; a being belonging to the animal kingdom (a 
cosmic egg, a tortoise); and the navel of a deity. Frequently a combination of 
these three motifs is to be found,"** 


The nature of the plantrising fromthe germ at the beginning of the creation 
1s not known from the early Vedic sources. But according to the Purdnas it 
is a lotus growing from the navel of Vishnu which gave birth to Brahma. 


“ V_ 5. Agrawala, Watsya Puriea-A Sindy, Varanasi, 1963, p. 268. 
™ Coomarmmswamy, Yakeas, Part If, pp. 36-57, 

ae FAiel, p. <7. 

~ FD. kK. Bosch, The Golde Germ, Holland, 1960, p. 55. 
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Bosch has quoted several Buddhist legends of cosmic nature in which lotus 
appears:as the Tree of Life." 


Bosch sums up his views on the lotus as the symbol of life thus “If to 
the results thus obtained we assign their proper place in the Indian concep- 
tion of the world, conceived as a lotus with cosmic dimensions, in other words 
if in our imagination we reconstruct the image of these things as it wus con- 
ceived by the Indian and expressed in his art. then Hiranyagarbha, the germ 
and womb of all that lives, assumes the shape of the root of the cosmic lotus 
the padmamila, and it is filled with the golden elixir of life that unites the 
essence of the two primordial principles Agni and Soma.” 


“Prom this root the sap is sent forth in all directions, it rises through 
the central stem, spreads through the side-shoots, flows out through the nodes, 
penatrates into the plarit’s branches, Jeaves, flowers and fruits and wherever 
it appears it engenders Life, the Life that animates animals and men, demons 
and gods, that makes the fields fertile and the cattle thrive. pours riches and 
wealth over the earth, just as we see it so vividly pictured on the Bharhut 
and Sanchi reliefs."" 


THE PALA PIPAL AND BANYAN TREES 


Besides the lotus anid sel trees, Sri, as evinced by some carved stone discs 
was also associated with the palm, pipal and banyan trees and the honey- 
suckle. In a carved stone disc from Taxila, there appears “a tree with three 
prongs for branches cach one of which is crowned by a blossom below which 
are shown three drooping leaves, an arrangement suggestive of aéoka flower." 


The pipal and banyan trees from very carly time were regarded as the 
abode of Yakshas and Yakshinis and a host of spirits. In the RV, 1. 164.20 
the tree on which two birds sat eating the pipal berries are identified as Soma 
and Agni; the same also represent the nocturnal sky and the two birds the 
lunar phases and the stars. The AV. mentions jt as the seat of the gods, in the 
sky in the company of Soma, the plant of immortality and its equivalent 
Aushtha, The edvatiha is also connected with the Advins. the Maruts, Indra, 
Gandharvas and Suparna:.. The asvarthea and Avagrixiha are particularly 
associated with the lite of Buddha, There is hardly any doubt that these rwo 
trees held in veneration by the people were accepted in Buddhism as a matter 
of compromise and syncretism.** 


The most important tree associated with Sri on the carved dises is the 
palm tree, though it is remarkable that in ancient literature dilva-and not the 
palm is Sri’ favourite tree. How tn the carved dises the Ai/va was replaced 


————— a e—s—<“i‘“‘“_l™—s—S _ = 


 Pbid), pp. 35-57. 

H fhe pp. G3-64, 

* Pramod Chandra, "The Cult of Sef Lakehmt and four carved dises in Bharat Kala Bhavan’. 
Chhuvi-Golden Jubilee Volume. Wanaras, 1972, p. 140, 

“ O, Viennat, Le Catre de L'orbre, Paris, 1954, pp. 26-28. 
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by the palm is not known but the possibility of the Western Asiatic influence 
could not be ruled out. That the palm motif must have entered India at a 
fairly early period ts supported by the fact that the palmate became a recog- 
mized motif in early Indian art. 


Some interesting information is available from literature about the palm 
tree. The Fayu PF. XXAVIT. 23-25, mentions that in northern regions there 
existed a palm tree forest ((a@/avana) inhabited by Indra’s elephant Airivata. 
This Airavata according to the AB. V. 97.7 for the welfare of mankind draws 
Water, releases it on the clouds and after that Indra ceuses rain: In other words 
Airivata symbolizes the rain clouds and the palm-forest the sky. If this 
explanation is accepted then the presence of the palm tree and also the 
elephant only signify rains, a symbol of fertility with which Srl is so closely 
associated. 


In the Gupta period, however, the palm tree seems to have become a 
recognized symbol or cognizance. Thus according to the Vishiwdharmottara 
ff. 54. 8-9, the sala represents Achyuta, Yama and the Sun, 


In carly Indian art the palm is represented in a realistic and decorative 
manner, For at Bharhut palm trees appear within the compound of a pillared 
structure with a man and woman looking out of the Chaitya windows.“ It is 
difficult to say whether the structure served the purpose of a temple or not. 
We will see later on that the palm iree is more or jess realistically treated on 
the carved dises of the Mauryam period. 


In the Gupte art, however, the palmate is treated decoratively and be- 
comcs a part of the decorative scheme of the door-way of the Gupta temple 
architecture, In this connection one is reminded of the following dictum laid 
down by the Brihat Sarihid, LVI. (5, for the decoration the temple door- 
way in at least the sixth century A.D. 


Sesham maagalya- rihagaih Sri-vrikshaih svastik girehataih mithunaih,. 
_ patravallibhit, pramathaischopasebhayer. 


The sloka may be translated as follows: 

“The rest (Of the doo7-way) is decorated with auspicious birds (nuiigalya- 
tihagais), palm trees (Srivpikshait), svastikas, perpaghafas, couples (mithiunalh), 
creepers, and Pramathas (Siva’s ganas)..." 

In this couplet Srivriksha has been transtated by some as the Ai/re tree 
following Sri’s association with the bilva as pointed out earfier, but on the 
evidence of the Gupta architectural motif employed in temple doorways, 


“8, M. Barua, Bharhut, Book Il), Calcotta, 1931, PL XLII, 40, 
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itis certain that by the Srferiksha of the Brihat Santhitd only the palm tree is 
meant, 


For instance the outer frame of the doorway of the early sixth century 
Vishnu temple at Deogarh is decorated with a series of highly stylized piled 
up palmates with rosettes and clusters representing flowers or fruits.** By no 
stretch of imagination they could be diarird leaves as suggested by Vats."* 
The piirnaghata, the mithunas, the creepers also appear there as mentioned by 
the Brihat Sarihita. 


The Deogarh temple doorway is not the solitary example in which the palm- 
ate has been used as a decorative motif. The outer side of a door joint from Bhu- 
mara (5th century) consists of paimates clasped by a floral plaque.” There is a 
fragment of a surround from Nagod (3th century A.D.j inthe Allahabad Muse- 
um™ which shows how Srivrikshais connected witha Nadi Devata, “In the cros- 
set formed by « molding, consisting of superimposed palmates interspersed with 
aiaka blossoms, is a Vyikea-devatd standing on the back of a marine creature 
with @ floriated tail. He raises his torso as though to support the weight of the 
Goddess above. Her right hand is raised to touch the branch of an a@ioka 
tree. Iconographically the image belongs to a stage when the river Goddesses- 
generally depicted on the top portion of a doorway, are indistinguishable 
from the woman-and-tree motif. They are most often shown standing on 3 
mokera or turtle, the representation ofa half human figure being most unusual.” 


lt seems that like the Besnagar pillar capital depicting the eight nidhis raised 
in honour of Si or Kubera the palm-leaf pillar capitals were also raised possibly 
in honour of Sri who was associated with the palm-tree. Two palm-leaf pillar 
capitals, one from Vidisha and the other from Padmivati have been found— 
the Vidisha capital being the earlier of the two. Dvivedi following K.P. Jayas- 
wal takes the palm-capitals as the symbol of the Nagas. but there 1s every 
likelihood they represented Sri vrikshe and perhaps formed a part of the 
pillare raised in front of the temples of $ri-Lakshmi. It may, however, also 
be noted that Balarima’s standard was known as faladhvaja. 


| IV 
THE MAKARA 


The appearance of gharial or crocodile in Indian art is of very ancient 
origin. It appears frequently on the amulets of the Indus Valley Culture. Here 
it is represented with a fish between its jaws and as observed by Mackay “may 
have been regarded as an emblem of a river-god. As this reptile is associated 
“M.S, Vats. The Gupta Tesiple at Deogarh, MASI, No. 70, 1952. Pls. VILI-EX. 
™ fhul., p. 12. 

‘* Pramod Chandra. Srane Sculprure in the Allahabad Mixeom, Bombay, 1971, PL LAL, fig, 123. 

As hid. VL EX, fig. 207, p92 

“ Parihar Niwas Dvivedi, Gwalior rdjamen pricking mrt] kalé, Gwalior, nal. p. 20, figs. 
19-20. 
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with the sacred animals, it is safe to asswme thatit, too, was considered sacred, 
but the deity with whom it may have been assocrated was perhaps not re- 
garded with special awe.”"* In the historical period, however, as we shall 
sc¢ later on, the makara or crocodile becomes the symbol of the waters and 
the symbol] of the river goddess Ganga, certain Yakshas, Sri-Lakshmi and 
Varuna who are all associated with the waters. 


The Water Cosmology has produced a number of symbols associated with 
the waters. The most important being the lotus and the makara which have 
played an important part in the evolution of Indian art. As observed by Bosch, 
“waters for a Jong time retain their original character of a primeval clement, 
obscure, chaotic, unimaginable as a definite shape or person. “‘Primitive man”, 
Rénnow rightly observes, “does not visualize a constant personification of 
water. This is sacred and filled with mana, in its own right. Occasionally, now 
one now another kind of animal or suchlike may appear as representing the 
innate power of the waters and so by and by a symbol appears that gams in 
permanence. Asa ruleit is the aquatic animals like fishes, dolphins, crocodiles, 
water snakes and so on which incorporate and represent these primitive water 
demons." 


Ocean, the abode of Varuna, is supposed to be the habitat of the makara, 
isdgare makardlaya, MB. LX. 46.8) and naturally, therefore, it stood as a symbol 
of the waters. The Fis/audharmotara, Ul. 34.9 equates the makara with 
Varuna and the ocean, According to the MB. V. 97.8 the ocean was inhabited 
by aquatic animals of various shapes which lived drinking the moonlight 
(soma-prabha) which is supposed to be endowed with the life-giving property. 
We have already referred to the relation of the makara with Kubera and Sri 
as one of the eight nidliis. In the MB. 111. 281.7, however, Sri is represented 
as holding the makarain her hand. It is the symbol of Kimadeva and Rukmini 
being the mother of Kamadeva in Dvapara also bore this symbol. According 
to the Mistrmawdhermortara, W1, 54.8, the makare is a symbo) of Pradyumna. 
In the Gupta period according to the Padatddinakam there was a temple of 
Kamadeva (Kamadevdyarana) at Ujjayini, which had a pillar with the makara 
capital (makera-yashii) which was circumambulated by courtesans when they 
visited the temple for worship.” 


Pradyumna-Kamadeva who is identified with Varupa js Makaradhvaja, 
This equation of the Kamadeva with the makara is appropriate as the makara 
represents the essence of the waters (rasa its various equivalents, sap, semen, 
Water of Life, etc.) and virility (virya), Therefore, the association of the makara 
with Kamadeva or any other deity of fertility is quite appropriate.” 


‘4 F Mackay, Early Jndey Civilization, London, 1945, p. 65. 

* Bosch, op. cit, p. $2. He quotes ROnnow, TritaAprya, Eine Vedische Gortheit (197), p. 6. 

™ Moti Chandni and V.$. Agrawala, Sritigira-/ifa (Chaturdhia?, Himdij, Varanasi, 1979, 
p. 170. 

“ Coomurswamy, Yolen, Pari Il, p. 3. 
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That such makara-yash/i existed much earlier than the Gupta period is 
proved by two makara capitals, one from Vidisd (Besnapar)™ and another 
from Kausambj (Allahabad Muscum)™ both datable to the second ecntury 
B.C. It is suggested thet the makara probably crowned a votive column be- 
fore a lemple or site sacred to Pradyumna onc of the Pafichavrishnis. Bot the 
mukara Was not only the cognizance of Pradyumna-Kimadeva and Vuruna, 
In some ancient carved dises datable to the Maurya period depicting the Mother 
goddess probably Sri, the makera or crocodile appears. The fraament of a 
carved disc in the Bharat Kala Bhavan the goddess is assoviated with two 
monkey-like animals with a crocodile or lizard-like creature between them. 
In another fragment from Kosam in the same Museum in one band appear 
crocodiles and in the second band the repeat figure of the Mother goddess 
between the three pronged trees." 


According to Banerjea the association of crocodiles or alligators we 
prefer to call them with the Mother goddess remind us of the developed Sakti 
cult in India in which the goddess is ussociated with a lizard (gedha) perhaps 
confused with the ankera. 


The meXara in early Indian sculpture is also associated with Yakshis 
whose close association with Sri-Lakshmi is obvious, and the river goddesses. 
The Yakshi Sudassani represented at Bharhut proves that the type presapes 
the Gangd of the later iconography. She js supported by the makara.™ Besides 
her association with the makara, the name Sudassana or ‘Beautiful’ also 
recalls to mind Sri-Lakshmi whose resplendent beauty is extolled in literature. 
The representation at Amaravati of a goddess extracting a pearl from the 
open mouth of the makara may be Sri-Lakshmi as the makara was one of 
her nidhis. As remarked by Coomaraswamy, “From Bhartrihari’s Niriaitaka, 
4, it 1s evident that there existed some legendary makara with pearls and 
that to extract pearls from a makara's jaw was considered a proverbial 
sample of courage." 


ANIALALS AND BIRDS 


The Mother goddesses Sri and Py ithiviare closely associated with animals 
and birds, As a matter of faci a large number of birds and animals are te- 
preseniied on the carved dtses found from Murtaziganj, a locality in Patna 


“ASOLAR.. 1913-14, pp, 188-1917 JN. Banerjea. The Oelopment of Hindy tcorwezripiry. 
Calcutta, 1936, p. 104. 

“ Pramod Chandra, Stove Sewlpture in the Allahabad Museum, gp, 56-57, 

“JON, Baneries, Developarent of Hinite iconography, p. 171. 

“A K. Coomorawwamy, La Sealprire ale Biarhwt, Paris, 1956, Pp. 63, Pl XVI, 
fg. 46, e 

“ Coomraswamy, Fileor, Part 1, Pt. 12, fig. 4, 
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city.” The following animals are represented: the lion, winged Jion, clephant, 
horse, antelope, stag, deer. ram, rhinoceros, bull, boar, dog, goat and cat. 
Among the birds the following appear: the goose, peacock, parrot, crane, heron, 
cock and owl. Of the animals many such as the lion, horse, bull and elephant 
have symbolic significance and these have been used as common symbols both 
in Buddhist and Hindu religions-and have been epparentiy borrowed from 
the common stock of Indian symbols. The other animals. like the goat, the 
deer and rhinoceros had also totemic and sacerdotel velucs: Some birds also 
find place in Indian symbology. For instance the goose is associated with the 
waters and the peacock with Skaoda. Apparently these animals and birds in 
some remote past of which history has ne record became primarily associated 
with the power of nature and secondarily, with the deities who symbolized 
those powers of nature, Thus was born the language of symbols, which through 
the media of outward semblances expressed the higher meanings attuched to 
those concepts. 


ft is notable that the four animals, namely, the elephant, the horse, the 
bull and the lion carved on the Mother goddess dises also appear on the Asokan 
pillar capital at Sarnath, The animals here have been interpreted specifically 
as Buddhist symbols ; the elephant standing for his conception, the bull standing 
for the Zodiacal sign Taurus under which he was born, the horse for the Great 
Departure and the lion for Sikya Sitiiha, an epithet of the Buddha. 
But on close examination it is evident that there is nothing specifically Buddhist 
about them. They belong to the common stock of Indian symbols from which 
the Hindus, Jains and Buddhists drew interpreting them in their own way 
For itistance, at the time of Rama’s coronation (Ram. 11. 14. 26-20) the elephant 
exuding ichor (miattaydrave), white humped bull (Rakuwadmdnpawduravyisha), 
the four-fanged lion (chaturdamnshird kesart) and the powerful horse 
of superior breed (mahdhala hari-éresithd) appear as auspicious animals, 
though the lion is omitted from the critical edition of the Ram, Inthe Kitaka 
No. 427, Hastipura in the east, Advapura in the south and Sithhapura in the 
west aré mentioned. In Buddhist literature the auspiciousness of the four 
animals is ¢mphasized. The Divydvaddna (ed. by Cowell, p, 451) mentions 
thar the four auspicious animals, namely, the gaja, wrishabha, aive and site 
appeared in procession before the Buddha. These animals were associated 
with some rivers as well, Yuan Clovang mentions a tradition about the Mount 
Meru from whose eastern side flows the Gatgi from the silver mouth; from 
the south through the elephant mouth flows the Sindhu; from the west 
through the horse mouth flows the Oxus, and from the north side through 
the crystal mouth flows the Sita. It is also a well known fact that the 
Gatiga is supposed to flow from Gomukha (bull or cow mouth) in the 
Gangotri. glaciers. 


ao SA. Shere, Stone discs found at Murtazigan},” IBRS., XXXVIL, Puris 3-4, 1951. pp. 17H 
(90, Pls. 1-LX. 
*Y_ §. Agrawala, Chotradhraja, Varanasi, 194, pp. 35-36. 
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In the ancient bas-reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi as well as the elephant, 
the ‘horse, the bull and the lion as a part of the architectural ensemble are 
used symbolically. On the fragment of a sorana architrave from Kauéambi in 
the Allahabad Museum datable to the first century B.C. appears Gaja-Lakshmi, 
her nudity emphasized, though she wears a diaphanous lower garment. To 
the right of the figure was an elephant of which only the forehead and trunk 
now survive: and to the left isa bull with lyre-shaped horns,” It is thus apparent 
that even in the first century B.C. at least two animal symbols, namely, the 
elephant and the hull were associated with Sri-Lakshmi and therefore, there 
is nothing to support the view that these animals have anything specifically 
Buddhist about them. 


THE ELEPHANT 


The elephant appears on the amulets and stals in the Indus Valley Cul- 


ture. It is one of the animals surrounding the so-called Padupati. It is not 
known Whether any special] symbolical significance attached to jt at such early 
times though it is possible that it was equated as a sacred animal. 





Elephant, the animal par excellence cf India, was useful in many ways 
if ancient times. It was not only a favourite animal of the royalty who used 
it for riding and royal processions but it also served as a terrific war machine 
whose presence struck terror into the heart of the cnemy. It also provided 
ivory which wasan important article of commerce, But in spite of its utilitarian 
value the elephant, in very early time had assumed certain symbolical signi- 
ficance. In the RV, IV, 16.14, Indra assimilated to the sun, is compared to 
an elephant (and lien) and the AV. IH, 22.1, speaks of the elephant glory 
that came out of Aditi’s body.** As a matter of fact, as observed by Coomara- 
swamy, “‘In all the systems, the Four Great Kings have space elephants (dir- 
gajas) as their vehicles, and possibly these elephants themselves were the 
Original guardians of the quarters; in any case, they are the source of the 
winds, which they blow through their trunks, and in the ebiseha of SH-Lakshmi 
two or four of them pour down the rains from the inverted cack or jar of the 
clouds, which vessel in RV,, VY, 85, 3, 4, is specifically Varuna’s".™ 


The conception of Airivata asa vehicle of Indra is of later origin, though 
in the MB. V. 97.7 it is already mentioned that Airavata is synonymous with 
the rain clouds. As observed by Coomaraswamy it is quite possible that the 
elephant like the horse was an ancient symbolic element in the Water Cos- 
mology as we find cloud-elephant and water-elephant associated with Sri- 
Lakshmi, with Yakshas and Yakshis as vehicles and associated in the plant 
style with lotus vegetation. 


™“ Pramod Chandra, Shoe Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, p. 38, fig. 77, 

“ A. K. Coomarmwamy, “The Conqueror’s life in Jain Paintine™, J./.8.0.4.. Vill, No, 2, 
1935. p. 133. 
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Zimmer has discussed at some length the symbolical significance of the 
elephant. Discussing the etymology of Airavata he derives the name from’ the 
female lravati which is also the name of the river Ravi. Jrd, furthermore, 
means water, any drinkable fluid, milk, refreshment, the liquid contained in 
the cosmic Milky Ocean."? Thus [ravati would stand as an element of the 
Water Cosmology. She is the daughter of Daksha, partially related to Brahman 
and she 15 also related to Kasyapa the Old Tortoise Man and as.such she js 
the mother of all vegetable life. Airivata is also related as: pointed out by 
Zimmer to the life-fluid of the cosmos. Thus it is evident that Airfivata desig- 
nates the rainbow and a certain type of lightning, the two conspicuous luminous 
manifestations of thunderstorm and rain. 


Abhrama@, the consort of Airdvata, indicates the magical power of pro- 
ducing clouds, as mu means “to fashion” and abjra means “cloud” and that 
has interpreted by Zimmer as beneficent monsoon. The elephant generally 
stood as a symbol for royalty, but he is of the opinion that elephants were 
kept by the king (o attract its celestial relative, the clouds, the heavenly 
elephants. 


Zimmer has quoted a ceremony from the Hastvayurveda, TV, 22 which 
Stresses the fertility aspect of a white elephant often associated with Si-Lakshmi, 
On that festival day men dressed as women and exchanging bawdy jokes 
followed the elephant painted white. This female attire symbolized the female 
principle and the licentious language that dominated sexual energy. Calamity 
was bound to overtake their people and their king who did not worship the 
elephant. “Contrariwise, if due worship is paid to the elephant, they will 
thrive and prosper together with their wives and sons, the country, the army, 
and the elephants. Crops will sprout in due time; Indra, the rain god, will 
send rain in due time; there will be no plague, no drought.”7* 


Zimmer summarizes the result about elephant symbolism as follows: 
“Thus the worship of the white elephant, as a divinity not to be disregarded, 
bestows on man al) those earthly blessings which the goddess Lotus, Shri- 
Lakshmi, Fortune and Prosperity, the Mother Earth, fertile and abundant 
with water and riches, has in store. The symbolic character and significance 
of the animal is clearly announced in the two appellations that are used to 
designate it when it is being honored asa divinity; it is called Shri-gaja, “The 
Elephant of Shri,” and Megha, *'Cloud™. The elephant, that is to say, isa 
rain cloud walking on the earth. By its magic presence it conjures the winged 
fellow clouds of the atmosphere to approach. When the earthly elephant 
cloud is duly worshipped, its celestial relatives feel gratified and are moved 
to show forth their gratitude by favouring the country with abundant rain." 


"OH, Zimmer, Myths and Symbols iv Indian Art and Civilization, Washington, 1962, p, 104. 
"! Zimmer, op, éi.. p. 108. 
™) fhid.. pp. 10809, 
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The horse is ‘a favourite animal of the Indo-Aryans. The use of the horse 
not only speeded wp the means of transportation, the cavalry began to play 
an important fart in watfare. The aévamedia or Horse Sacrifice symbolized 
universal sovereignty and the horse became a symbol of power and fertility, 
The horse is also connected with Vedic gods specially Vishnu. It is on the one 
hand connected with vegetation and the nether world and on the other hand 
related or identified with the sun symbolizing fecundity and also fire. In Vedic 
mythology besides the celestial horses which drew the chariot of the gods, 
various individual names of the horses occur in the Vedas. They are noted 
for their swiftness and were considered as victorious.”* 


In the Sri-Sakta, as we have pointed out, the horse is asseciated with Sri. 
In the MB. |. 60.50 the sky-roving horses are said to be the mind-born sons 
of Lakshmi (fesyasrw endnasd putrasturagdh vyomachdrinah). it is also signi- 
ficant to note that the horse-is also connected with the Water Cosmology as 
from the Churning of the Ocean there appeared the white horse Uchchaihéravas 
(MB. 1, 57.38), This connection of the horse with the waters is not confined 
to the ATB. only as the SB. V. 1. 4,6 addresses the horses to wax by means 
of the ambrosia within the waters. It was also sacrificed for Varuna the lord of 
the waters (88. VI. 2.1.5). It is also designated as a thunderbolt, thus in- 
dicating its essociation with the clouds. The SB, X. 6.4.1 is emphatic about 
the origin of the horse from the sea “The ea induced its kindred, the sea its 
birth-place." 


THE BULL 


Worship of the bull goes back to very great antiquity. The bull appears 
in Egyptian, Babylonian, Iranian civilizations as a sacred animal whose sacrifice 
pleased the gods, In the Indus Valley civilization the bull is engraved on the 
seals and a large number of terracotts figurines of the bull have been found. 
There is hardly any doubt that the bull was a sacred animal in the Indus Valley 
culture: "Two amulets made in the same mould show that the... unxs,—bull— 
was carried in a religious procession, for on these amulets a mun is seen quite 
clearly to be carrying the figure of this animal on a stand. Another man be- 
hind the first bears the cult object always associated with the beast, while a 
third carries another stand and object of some kind, perhaps a pennon”.™ 
“Another amulet from the same city ([Harappa} shows the cult object invariably 
associated with the urus—bull, with beside it a figure which may be that of a 
woman dancing; if this interpretation be correct, the dance must certainly 
be a ritual one." 


0 A. A. Macdonell, The Vedic Mytholowy (reprint), Varanasi, 1963, pp. 148-130. 
™ Mackay, op. ¢i., pp. 65-66. 
1 fhid., pp. 72-73. 
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The bull in Vedic and post-Vedic periods and even earlier was extensively, 
used as a favourite symbol. In the Vedas it symbolized Indra ($8. II, 3; 3.18), 
Agni and Rudra. In later literature it became the vehicle of Siva or the bull 
itself being his theriomorphic representation. The bull in ancient literature 
symbolized strength and virility, Closely connected with it, it also symbolized 
the rain clouds, As a matter of fact in medieval Aalpasitre paintings the aky- 
bulls are shedding rain from their horns to bathe Mahivira held in Indra’s 
lap. As we have shown above it appears as one of the animals on Asoka’s 
pillar capital at Sarnath. Its association with Sri-Lakshmi again emphasizes 
its character as a symbol of fertility and of the cattle with which Sri was inti. 
mately associated. The symbolism of the bull is not epecifically Vedic and the 
appearance of the terracotta bull figurines from many a chalcolithic sites 
where they seem to have had some relationship with the Mother goddess cult. 


THE LION 


The lion has played a conspicuous part in Indian art and literature. The 
sitiha or lion appears in the Rig Veda and later on. He wanders and lives in 
the hills and in clearly the ‘dread wild beast that slays,’ to which Rudra is 
compared. Agni who has entered the waters is compared to a lion,** It is said 
to have flowed from Iridra’s nose produced by Soma (SB. V. 5. 4.10). Sym- 
bolically speaking the lion stands for power and royalty, It is also the vehicle 
of Ambika, Uma-Parvat! and Durga and perhaps symbolizes the origin of 
these goddesses in mountainous regions inhabited by lions; it alsa emphasizes 
the ferocious aspect of the goddess, Its appearance in a stylized form in early 
bas-reliefs is decorative. The leogryph, the fish-tailed lion and winged lion 
appear in early Indian art. It may be noted that the Ramayana. IV. 42.6 actually 
mentions winged lions (sirah pakshagamak) (ts comparison with the sub- 
marine fire shows its assdciation with the waters, a fact supported by the 
fish-tailed lion in ¢arly Indian art. 


THE RHINOCEROS 


As we have pointed out above the rhinoceros is one of the animals ac- 
companying the Mother goddess on one of the Murtaziganj carved stone 
discs already referred to. A galloping rhinoceros appears on a seal from Bhita 
in the Allahabad Museum datable to the third century B,C.** 


The rhinoceros under the name A/adga appears in the Mait. §. and the 
VS. In the SSS a rhinoceros hide is mentioned as the covering of a chariot." 
The anima] seems to have been sacred to the manes. [t is mentioned in the 
Fishou FP. TH. 16.3, that the rhinoceros flesh along with the kd@laidke and 


© Vedie Index, Vol. 1, p. 448. 
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honey gave satisfaction to the manes. The Manu S. U1. 272, enjoins that the 
fiesh of the rhinoceros is lawful flesh which could be pattaken even by the 
¢nunis. According to the PGS. (4rdddha, Si, VIL) rhinoceros flesh was to be 
eaten at the time of the sraddha. According to the GGS. VIL. 2. the rhinoceros 
flesh gave perfect satisfaction. It is also worthy 10 note that till recently on @ 
sraddha day, a Hindu who could afford a cup carved out from a rhinoceros 
horn, poured the libation of water and milk to pleasé the manes, 





Besides the use of its flesh for éraddha, the rhinoceros horn also served 
23 cornucopia which was used for lustrating a king at some special ceremony. 
ft is said in the M(B. VIL 6. 37, that Duryodhana while appointing Karna 
to the titles of the Commander-in-Chief lustrated him with the sacred: water 
filled in the hollowed tusk of an elephant, and the horn of a rhinoceros and 
a bull. Here the elephant tusk and bull horn filled with water perhaps sym- 
mie the purifying and strength-giving property of the waters. Seme such 
gnificance also seem to have been attached to the rhinoceros horn, 





What connection the animal had with Sri-Lakshmi it is difficult to say, 
but it is possible that in pre-Vedic times it had gained its sacred and symbolic 
character. The famous seal from Mohenjodaro depicting Pafupati, one of 
the animals surrounding him is a rhinoceros, the other being two deer, or 
antelopes, an elephant, a tiger and a buffalo.** It was one of the animals pro- 
bably worshipped."* The rhinoceros was aiso a tavourite subject of the 
Harappan modeller,"* 


in the Gupta period the rhinoceros appears on the unique Rhinoceros- 
slayer type of a gold coin of Kuméragupla | (c, 414455 ALD.). In this type 
the king is shown hunting the anima! fram horseback. The Sanskrit Jegend 
teads: “Bharté khadgatradtad Kumdragupta jayatyaniéam™, ‘Ever victorious 
is the lord Kumaragupta, who is protector by the sword (khadgatraia) as well 
as protector from rhinoceroses (khafgebjpahirata)’. On the reverse the river 
goddess Ganga holding a lotus is standing on a crocodile. Behind the goddess 
is standing # female chhafre-bearer. The reverse legend reads "Sri Mahendra 
kKhadgal’, “The rhinoceros (killed by) Mahendra’.** It is, however, difficult to 
say Whether the representation of the river goddess Ganga whose consanguinity 
with Sri-Lakshmi is well known. was in some way related symbolically with 
the rhinoceros. 


THE DEER OR ANTELOPE 
The deer of antelope had its symbolic significance going much earlier 


™ E Mackay, Early Indus Civilizations, London, 1944, p. 36. 
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than the Vedic period. It appears on the so-called Pasupati seal from Mohenijo- 
daro, copper amulets.* represented as tiny figurines."? and thin heads 
forming the ends of bronze combs™ and it also appears as a decorative pattern 
on a jar.” The horn of Sambur deer was probably powdered up and used as 
a medicine."* The medicinal value of antelope horn is emphasized in the AV. 
Amulets were also made from the antelope horn and it was also a symbol 
of fertility. The antelope skin represented day and night and holy power, [t 
is said that its union with Yajfia yielded a good harvest. In some ancient pict 
the antelope horn was used as a hoe for tillage," 


The sacred character of the antelope is further emphasized ing fegind 
in the SB, 1. 1.4.1, It is said that once upon & time the Sacrifice escaping 
the gods assumed the form of a black buck and roamed-alone. The gods 
having found it stripped jt of its skin and brought it away with them. Taking 
into consideration the sacred nature of the antelope in Vedic literature soon 
it became a symbol of. Aryavarta. Manu, U, 22-33, observes: “That which 
lies between these two mountains (the Himalaya and the Vindhya), fram the 
‘Western occan, the wise know as Aryivarta (the land of the Aryas), where 
the black antelope naturally roams about, that should be known as the land 
suitable for sacrifice; what beyond is the country of the Miechchhas”, 


THE GOAT 


The goat and its horns are considered as a symbol of fertility. In the 
Harappan culture the gods wear the horns of a goat ora bull, A seat amulet 
represents:a goddess with the horns-of a goat. 


At Harappa the funerary significance of the goat is specially marked, 
It one of the jars decorated with horned peecocks and bulls appears a goat 
of enormous proportion, his horns marked by cight trident-like devices: Vats 
suggests that the goat was a sort of ‘path-finder and adeified Intermediary for 
leading the soul to the ‘Abode of Bliss’ after It had passed through the inter- 
mediate Hades The connection of the goat with funeral customs is further 
supported by the fact that in one of the graves & small sheep or goat was inten- 
tionally sacrificed and its body cut to picces.*! 


In Vedic and later literature the goat is called as Aaste, chhdga and aja. 
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The: goat as a representative of Pishan plays an important part in the ritual 
of burial.”* The fertility aspect of the goat and sheep is emphasized in 
the SB. I]. 5.3.18 where it says that the goat and sheep are Prajipati-like as 
during the year they give birth to two or three young ones thrice. The goat 
becatise of its fertility is closely associated with the Mother goddess, ‘The 
Brihat Samhita, LXV. 9, mentions that the goats Kuttaka, Kutila, Jatila and 
Viana are the sons of Sri, they do not live with Misfortune (Alakshmi). 
The association of the goat with Sri is naturally due to the fertility of the 
former, The sacrifice of goat to Durga and Kali and other poddesses is a very 
ancient practice. The idea behind this isnot only to propitiate the goddess 
by un animal dear to her but increase the fertility of the land, the people and 
cattle by a sort of sympathetic magic as the goat symbolized fertility. 


THE GOOSE 


The goose or famtsa often wrongly translated as the swan is perhaps the 
most popular bird of Indian literature and art. Among the domestic-birds 
and animals: kept at the court of Indian kings the goose took a prominent 
place. Indian literature endows the haritsa with the moral virtues of the highest 
order, In Vedic literature the geese are associated with the Aévins. In one of 
the hymns of the 4, VIL. 7,24, the geese are supposed to have a special 
Knowledge of healing herbs. The Aarisa is credited with the power of separating 
Som from water (later on milk from water) in the Fajurveda. It is men- 
tioned as one of the victims at the AS4vamecdha.™ It is not a sacred bird but is 
closely associated with the gods and: the Mother poddesses. In the HV. Indra 
addresses the geese as divine birds and scions of Kasyapa,** Brahmii is some- 
times associated with the goose; it is also the vehicle of the goddess Sarasvati. 
It is mentioned in the AfB, TIL $3.29 that one who had taken his bath wor- 
shipped the god and offered water to the manes on the bank of the river Venna 
was after death destined to be borne to heaven on an aerial car flown to heaven 
by a goose and a peacock. 





Ganga, the diviné mother of Bhishma, learning the fate of her son deputed 
to him fists in the form of geese. It is- remarkable to note in this connection 
that in the ruined Gupta temple at Dah Parbatiya near Tezpur in Assam at 
the foot of the left door jamb stands Yamuna and at the foot of the right 
door jamb stands Ganga."* As remarked by Vogel’ an unwsual feature in the 
representations ol the river goddesses is that there appear a couple of flying 
geese beside their haloed heads. The appearance of gees¢ on a typical Gupta 
temple door-jamb reminds us of the dictum of the Brihat Sarihita, LVI, 15, 
which lnys down that the door-jambs, besides other decorative patterns, should 


™ Vedic Index, Vol.1, p. 22. See aia, 
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be decorated with auspicious birds (mdagalvaviiagaih) which no doubt stand 
for the geese. 


In carly Indian sculpture the geese appear on the cylindrical abacii of 
three Asokan pillars. In the Laurtya-Nandangarh pillar abacus the geese are 
shown in the act of picking their food. Inthe Sanchi pillar the abacus is adorned 
with four honeysuckle designs separated from the others by pairs of geese, 
The orther pillar capital from Rampurwa has its abacus decorated with 
a row of geese twelve in number. The geese also appear on the Vajrasana at 
Bodh Gaya. Here the sides are decorated with the figures of geese alternating 
with palmettes.” At Bharhut and Sanchi the geese are closely connécted with 
the Plant. Style. The lotus lakes are shown invariably associated with the 
geese.. In the Begram ivories® the geese appear both as a demestic bird and 
ig) in @ Wild State serving as 4 decorative ornament, 





It is evident both from literary and art sources that geese were intimately 
associated with the waters. They separated the Soma from water; their divinity 
was acknowledged by Indra and they were connected with the river goddesses 
sarasvatl, Ganga and Yamunii. Their association with the healing herbs is rec- 
ognized and therefore, their relation with the Plant Style is not to be wondered at. 


THE PEACOCK 


The peacock is a sacred bird regarded as the vehicle of Skanda, In historical 
period the Yaudheyas in eastern Panjab had a special regard for it. As a matter 
of fact at first Skanda-Karttikeya is called holding a peacock standard (barhi- 
kem, Bri, Sart. LVI. 41) and in this form it appears on the coins of Huvishka 
representing Mahdsena, Skanda, Kumira and Viéakha, In the Gupta period 
the peacock becomes Skanda's recognized vehicle. The AVB, IX, 45.46, how- 
ever, observes that a cock and a peacock were presented to Karttikeya by 
Garuda. It is also significant to note that besides the peacock und cock which 
became his symbols, Lakshmi also got herself attached to Mahisena by heading 
his army (MB, (X, 45-37). 


The peacock appears in Indian art both as.a decorative and a symbolical 
motif. From Harappa comes” a pot which is decorated at the shoulder with 
three flying peacocks alternating with stars (Vats, op. cit., Pi. LXII, 2). “Placed 
horizontally in the body of each peacock is a theriomorphic figure probably 
representing the sids/hmiesarira or the cthercal body of the dead being carried 
to heaven. From this and also from the frequency of the peacock motif often 
with horns on other burial pots il is evident that the peacock was regarded 
with peculiar sanctity in connection with the cult of the deads.” 





Vowel, op. cit., pp. 55-57. 
™ J. Hackin, Nouvelles recherches erchtologiquers 0 Begram, Paris, 1934, Figs. 22, 32, 208, 
“M.S. Vals, ep. cit., p-207. 
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The peacock, as pointed out earlier appears on the carved discs of 
the Mauryan period as one of the birds associated with the Mother goddess.'" 
lt appears frequently at Sanchi and on the Lalabhagat pillar already referred 
to where it appears in the context of Sri-Lakshmi. It may be noted here that 
in this interesting sculpture the cock also appears along side the peacock both 
being the symbols of Skanda-Krttikeya, How they also became associated 
with Sri-Lakshmi is not known, but by the early centuries of the Christian 
era When iconographica) and symbolica! concepts had not been formulated 
the symbols ised im the contexts of many gods and goddesses were inter- 
changeable. 


V 


Literary evidences interpreting the symbolism of various plants, animals 
and birds connected with the Mother goddess cult could be further supple- 
mented by carved stone discs depicting the Mother goddess found from 
Murtaziganj, Kausambj, Varanasi and other sites, terracotta figurines and 
plaques and some copper objects. One of the chief interest of some of the 
carved discs is that they throw some light on the cull aspect of the Mother 
goddess which literature fails to enlighten, In this respect the fragment of a 
stone dise in the Bharat Kali Bhavan, the fragment of a dise from Rupar 
and a disc from Murtazigany are of great importance. 


Pramod Chandra™' makes some interesting observations about the frag- 
ment of a disc m the Bharat Kali Bhavan. To quote him “Here a makara 
or & godhad moving in a counter clockwise direction is preceded and followed 
by two recumbent figures, both of whom wear kilt-like garments and shown in 
profile, The person behind the makera or godha holds a flower and is apparently 
prostrating himself, face to the ground, while the person ahead of the animal 
is shown lying to his side, facing the sky and holding what appears to be a 
cur of grain ora bud on a Jong stalk.” Pramod Chandra has also drawn our 
attention to the characteristic features of the pricsts with their sloping fore- 
heads and large noses. He has also noted that while one of the goddesses is 
nude, the other is clearly clothed and has also pointed out the resemblance 
between the figures of the priests on the Rajghat dise fragment and the priests 
on the Rupar fragment and the Murtaziganj discs. 


The dise fragment from Rupar excavated by Sharma’? from Rupar III 


7 Promod Chand, Srone Sculprore is the Allahabad Mieeeun, Pi. VI, 15. 

“Pramod Chandra, ‘The Cult of Sct Lakshmt and Four Carved Discs in Bharat Kala 
Bhavan", Chhavi> Golden Jubilee Volume, Barmres, 197), pp. 139-148. 
set the fragment of a disc in ihe Allnhabad Museum, the nude Mother goddesses are 
shown standing between the palm treea with the hand on the top carved with a raw of 
makora ‘or godhd, Pramod Chandra, Stone Sculptures in the Allohobin! Muteum, Pl. V., 13- 

 7..D. Sharma, “Past pattern in living ssunfolded by excavations at Rupar™, Lalit Kali, 
Nos. 1-2, April 1955—March 1956, p. 125, Pi. XLVI, fig. 13. 
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level dating between c. 600-200 B.C. is an important antiquity éf the Mauryan 
period giving some important additional information about the Mother goddess 
cult (Fig. 1). The central point of the composition is a horse-shoe hut made 
of leaves thatched on a bamboo frame. It is shaded by a pipal tree. Outside 
the hut, on the left, is seated a priest on a low stool clad in a kilt-like garment, 
his hair tied with a broad ribbon. He is offering a ball-like object which may 
bea bef fruit, which, as we have scen earlier was a favourite fruit of Sri, offered 
to a female devotee desirous of a progeny who had come to worship the goddess, 
Her hair is plaited. the sar! is pleated and she wears bracelets, Her features 
are rather coarse, It is remarkable that the priest and his dress are exactly 
the same as that of the priest and his dress on a Murtaziganj disc to be des- 
cribed later on. On the right appears the nude Mother goddess: her hands 
hanging straight lower down and her feet splayed. Her hair is arranged in a 
wig-like manner with schematic curls and she wears thick peg-like carrings, 
a zone and bracelets, Facing her appears a man, perhaps a foreigner as he 
wears @ striped and pleated tunic, trousers and full boots: Her right hand is 
upraised and the left lowered down, Just below the corded arch, appears broken 
figure of the Mother goddess flanked by lotus plants. 


Among the seventy-one carved stone discs found from Murtaziganj with- 
in the limit of the Patna City Municipality” one dise is very important as like 
the Alishabad Museum and Rupar dise fragments it portrays the priest. of 
the Mother goddess and also possibly his consort (Fig. 2), The entire sur- 
face of the disc is divided into two parts by introducing a palm tree on dividing 
points. In the right hand sector central figure of the nude Mother goddess is 
statiding, her hands hanging down straight and her feet splayed. She has 
coarse features and wears a wig-like hairdress, peg-shaped earrings, the zone, 
bracelets and amulets: To her right stands a priest wearing a kilt-like garment 
with crenellated border, his hair tied with a broad ribbon, holding what looks 
like-a lighted torch. in the left hand. Behind him is represented a galloping stag 
procecding to the right and a peacock proceeding to the Jeft, pecking al the 
palm tree as it were. To the left of the goddess appears a goose followed by 
a nude male figure with a strange animal-like face who could cither be a de- 
votee or the consort of the goddess. Following him appears a galloping hore 
and a cock. Then follows a palm tree, In the second sector appears a galloping 
elephant to the right with a goose below. The priest holding a goose in his left 
palm is facing the nude Mother goddess. Then follows the mude devotee or 
her consort followed by a galloping deer and a peacock facing to the right. 


The entire background of the dise is plain, in the centre is a circle with 
rayonnant decoration which may either mdicate a full blown lotus or the sun. 


The most striking point about the Rupar and Murtaziganj discs is the 


"S.A, Shere, “Stone discs found at Murtaziganj", JB RS, Vol, XXXVI, Paris 3-4, pp. 
178-190, Pi, V. fig. 3. 
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Steatopygous nude Mother goddess. Ancient literature hardly make any 
reference to her nudity. However, in the Bhaishajyaguru Saira'™* it is mentioned 
that the presiding deity of Mathum, who was no doubt a Mother goddess, 
fearme that the Buddha who had entered the city to put some obstacle 
in her way appeared naked before him. The Buddha, however, rebuked her 
for this behaviour as it did not behove a woman to do so. Here the nudity 
of the Mother goddess is clearly emphasized. 


Though generally on the discs the nudity of the Mother goddess 1s em- 
phasized there are instances when she is shown draped. In this category may 
be placed a carved disc from Vaisali.!* In this votive disc two points may be 
noted. Firstly, the Mother goddess is associated with the pipal tree and not with 
the palm tree as usual, and secondly, the Mother goddess is represented in 
a unique way. In one case “she is draped in a heavy skirt, while her head is 
encircled by a double row of pellets indicating an elaborate headdress. In 
the other case she has raised curls with delineated flat face and wears patra- 
kundalas and a heavy feathery skirt with a curious projection resembling a 
bird's wing. In both cases the figures face front with the upper body slim and 
tare and one of the hands raised.” It is notable that in the Sutigs terracottas 
the Mother goddess appears mostly draped perhaps indicating that 2 sense 
of propriety had crept in contemporary beliefs. 


Before we discuss the problem of the priest and the nude devotecs or 
consoris appearing on the carved discs attention may be drawn toa rectangular 
steatite plaque of the Mauryan period (Fig. 3)."°* The vertical plaque is divided 
into three rectangular compartments enclosed by double denticulated borders. 
In the top compartment a dance is in progress. On the right a male musician, 
his hair combed back, wearing a heavily pleated dhotl hanging upto the heels 
which he has secured to the waist with a belt is strumming the harp. On the 
right a danseuse is performing with her right hand upraised and the left hand 
lowered down. She wears a pleated sdrf reaching the ankles and big circular 
earrings. Her hair is arranged in schematic curls. The figures are carved crudely. 


In the middle compartment, on the left, a male devotee of the Mother 
goddess, dressed exactly like the harpist in the top compartment, is holding a 
tall ringed wine cup which he is apparently offermg to 2 woman devotee 
standing on the right, who as the attitude of her hands shows, is proceeding 
to receive the cup. Her chignon is arranged in two plaits with a knot at the 
end. She wears a sdrf and bracelets. She has coarse features with a prominent 
nose, thick lips and almond-shaped eyes. In between the devotees, lyimg on 
the floor, is & wine jar. 





Gilet Manuscriper, Vol. 11. Part 1, p. [4 

#8 Krishna Dova and Vilayakanta Mishra, Vojealf Excavations: 1950,Vaisali (Bihar), 196), 
p. 63, Pt NXUEA, fiz. 22. 

1” Jodien Archaselig-—o Review, 1962-63, pp. 3-6, PL XT (b). 
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In the boltom compartment on the left appears a nude male holding a 
cup in his left hand apparently stepping forward to offer it to the nude Mother 
goddess on the right. She stands with her hands lowered down, the feet splayed 
and the hair arranged in schematic curls. She wears circular earrings, a torque 
and a zone, 


A circular terracotta plaque from Avara™ in Madhya Pradesh (Figs. 4-a 
& 4-b) throws further light on the erotic aspect of the Mother goddess cull. 
The plaque which is datable to the first century B.C. has a hole on a semicir- 
cular projection at the top which indicates that it was meant to be hungin some 
place of worship, Here the Mother goddess stands on a lotus pod with a stalk 
springing on cither side tipped with an open flower. Flanking the stalks are 
plants tipped by what appear to be wheat or barley ears, In the background 
appears a palm tree with its fronds clearly marked, The goddess has her tegs 
slightly flexed, She holds an end of her garment with the left hand and to uching 
the earring with the right hand. She wears @ tall triangular headdress with a 
recurved horn on either end, a necklace hanging between. the breasts, armiects, 
bracelets, anklets and the zone holding in place the transparent sar! which 
reveals her sex. There is hardly any doubt that the goddess could be identified 
with 5.2" 


The most important part of the composition, however, is a couple or 
Mithuna on either side of the goddess fondling the women held in their laps 
a3 a preparatory stage for sexual union. In the foreground appears a pitcher 
on either hand which either contained wine, or as the lotus vegetation around 
them shows are pirvaghata symbolizing the waters, the source of all life, 


The reverse of the plague is decorated with three concentric circles; the 
first is decorated with diagonally assorted lozenges; the second with cable 
pattern and the third with en expanding lotus. 


We have seen that in a carved disc from Murtaziganj and the plaque 
from Rajgir nude male figures appear. The question which poses itself is 
the identification of these nude male figures and whether they represented 
the consort of the Mother gaddess or they were connected in some way with 
her cult. That the nude Mother goddess had her consort is proved by the 
fragment of a plaque from KauSambi in the Allahabad Museum datable to 
the third century B.C."°" The male consort stands to the left in the same posture 
as the Mother goddess with his hands lowered down and the feet splayed. 
His phallus is clearly marked, In this connection attention may be drawn to 
one bronze-and two copper figures of the nude god in the Prince of Wales 


bY FV. Trevedi, “Excavation at Avari.” Journal of the Madhya Pracech lithase Parished, 
Mo. 4, 1962, p.25, PLTV. Moti Chandra, “Nidhitriigs (Comucopia): A study in sym- 
bolien,” Buller of the Prince of Wales Moneuwn, No, 9, 1964-66, p. 25, fig: 17. 

18 Bulletin of the Prince of Walet Museum, No. 6, 1937-59, p. 21. 

2% Pramod Chandra, Stone Scuiprure in the Ailahainud Afaseam, Pl, I, 7. 
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Museum all datable'to the third century B.C. The nude bronze figure (Ht. 3.8 
em.) (Fig. 5) hasan oval face with a big pinched up nose and crene|lated beard; 
both hands are broken: slender torso; the astride legs are also partly broken; 
a dagger attached to the waist-band, The most important part in the anatomy 
of the figure is the hanging phallus and the testicles, The second nude copper 
ficure from Kausambi (Ht. 3.3 cm.) (Fig. 6) has a tall ovaloid head, pinched 
up nose and slit lips giving the face a bird-like appearance. The hands are 
hanging down the sides; the torso is narrow and the hips broad. The widely 
separated legs are slightly bowed and the phallus is indicated bye pallet. The 
third nude figure {Ht. 5.3 cm.) is elongated (Fig. 7). The head is tall and strangely 
bird-like, the slightly bent hands.are hanging at the sides; the torso is long; 
a hole indicutes the navel; the widely separated legs are stumpy; and @ lump 
indicates the phallus, There is hardly any doubt that all these hgures. in spite 
of slight differences represent ihe same god. 


Who was that god there is no cluo to suggest, but the figures recall to 
mind Siva as Lakuliga with erect phallus whose iconographic form 1s well 
known, As a matter of factinthe MB. XII. 17 Sivais addressed as Urdhvaretas 
(45), Medhraja (55), Veishava (80) and Mahamedhra (83)—all signifying the 
nudity of the god. As the Mother goddess had no fixed form in anctent 
literature exchanging her role with other goddesses it is possible that when 
appearing with a nude male figure she may be representing Umi-Ambika 
whose role as the consort of Siva is well known. 


The priests appearing on the carved dises seem to be Babylonian both 
in physiognomy and dress. How these foreigners got attached to the Indian 
Mother goddess is still a mystery, but the possibility is that in the third century 
B.C. ar even hefore there was an intrusion of the Mother goddess cult from 
Western Asia in this country which though syn¢retized with the indigenous 
cult, continued to maintain some of the original features of the cult- The 
typical kilt-like under-garment worn by the priests is the Babylonian kaunak?s 
made of wool. It might have been so made in India, but gox!, the equivalent 
of kaunakés, which appears-in ancient Buddhist literature, might have been 
the sack-cloth, as zon! made of hemp is known today. 


In Babylonia kaunakds is the symbol of luxuriant vegetation, fecundity 
and prosperity," and in India as well the garment seems to have carried the 
same symbolical meaning. 


- The Mother goddess Sri and others are closely related with the plant life 
specially the lotus, a symbel of the waters, However, in the carved discs her 
contact with the palm-tree is emphasized. The ancient literature has little to 
say about the symbolism of the palm-tree; apparently cither it was borrowed 


“* Jean Preyluski, “The Great Goddess in India amt Iran. fudion Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. X, 1934, pp. 405-4390. 
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from Western Asia or from some indigenous folk religion aboul which our 
knowledge is limited. The goddess is also related with the pipal tree. In the 
Avara plaque she is related with the corm, thus justifying one of her designa- 
tions as Sikambhari “the nourisher of corn”. 


The Rupar fragmentary disc throws some interesting light on the cult of 
the Mother goddess. It is evident from it that the Mother goddess had some 
sort of sanctuary, howsoever primitive it might have been, dedicated to her 
worship. This structure was visited by the devotees among Whom women must 
have preponderated and the priest offered them prasdda a3 is customary in 
the temples of the gods and goddesses today. IL seems that m the second century 
B.C, the temples of the Mother goddess became somewhat more claborate. 
We have already referred to the temple of Sri at Vidisa which must have existed 
in the second century B.C. In one of the medallions of Stipa 2 of Sanchi a 
woman who could be identified with Sa, as she is holding a lotus; stands 
framed in the vaulted doorway with the balustrade in front.’™ This doorway 
indicates that the structure perhaps represented a modest temple of Sri, 


The Rajgir plaque and the Avera terracotta disc also throw importarlt 
light on the esoteric rites of the Mother goddess cult, In common with the 
later Saktism dancing, music, drinking and sexual revelry formed # part of 
the cult. Not only the devotees drank, wine was offered to the goddess. It is 
because of these practices that early Buddhism proscribed the Sri cult. 


In the Avara disc the pirnaghata probably appears as an auspicious symbol, 
closely assoctated with Sri-Lakslhimi who is shown as standing on a lotus and 
the pirnaghala is also associated with the mass of lotus flowers and leaves. 
“The three types ate apparently equal and synonymous symbols of abundance, 
and it may be that the vase alone should be regarded as an aniconic symbol 
of and equivalent to. the goddess herself."'* 


“The vase of plenty described above is clearly a life symbol, and the 
formal offering of such a vase can only be the expression of a wish that the 
recipient, or in general all those present, may enjoy health, wealth, and long 
life. The representation in art implies similarly a desired instigation by sugges- 
tion of all the vegetative energies involved in the current conception of well- 
being; as a symbol it clearly belongs to the order of ideas characteristic of the 
ancient life cults of fertility and fruitfuiness”.*"* 


It ig remarkable that the symbolism of the vase of plenty had already 
crystallized in the Vedic period, For instance, the RV. TX. 62.9 speaks of the 
overflowing vase. The some entering the vase induced all kind of beauty and 


10 J, Marshall and A, Foucher, The Monuments of Sifichi, Stupa2, PLLXXVIM 2a. 
Mt Coomaratwamy, Yakeas, Part Il, p. 61- 
* Jhid., pp. 62-63. 
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prosperity (védvah driyal) tn it. The pirga-kalasa is invoked as a wilness to 
enjoyment and blessing (RV. X. 32.9). According to the AV’. XIX. 53.31, the 
pairnakumbha symbolizes the substratum of time. The ¥V’. XEX. 87 significantly 
points out that it symbolizes life emanating from the womb, Neumann tightly 
observes. that in the great vessel of the female body the principal symbolic 
slements are the mouth, the breast and the womb. Thus the womb.a part of 
the body-vessel or the vessel itself in Vedic terminology is the source of all 
life. To quote Neumann, “The lowest level of this belly zone in the under- 
world that is contained in the ‘belly’ or ‘womb’ of the earth. To this world 
belong not only the subterrancan darkness as hell and night but also such 
symbols a3 clasm, cave, abyss, valley, depths, whieh in innumerable rites and 
myths play the part of the earth womb that demands to be fructified.”"™ 


We have already discussed the symbolism of the makara and its associa- 
tion with some Yakshis, Sri-Lakshmi, Gate’, Kiima and Varona and how 
closely it was associated with fertility, weaith and the waters. Attention 
may. however, be drawn to two following obiects which provide interesting 
information about the association of the Mother goddess with the makara. 


The first ig a: makara-shaped copper ritual implement measuring 5.5 em. 
lengthwise (Fig. 8-a-b)- Unfortunately it is badly corroded. It is recurved in 
shape and perhaps served as the handle for a ritual staff, The surface of the 
handle is decorated with a series of nude Mother goddesses with dotted haloes 
and rosettes indicating the lotus, It has a ring to which is attached the figure 
of a bird—perhaps a peacock. A question may be posed whether if 15 a part of 
the miniature Sri-Yashti referred to in the Sri-Sukra. 


The second object, a circular terracotta plaque in the collection of the 
Siate Muscum, Lucknow, is of greater importance for the association of the 
Mother goddess with the fertility aspect of the makera (Fig. 9). Unfortunately 
its provenance is not known but on stylistic ground it could be dated to the 
first century B.C. On either side of the disc is represerited a makara with up- 
raised tail and open snout. The Mother goddess is entnating from their snouts 
with one leg embedded in the snout of each makara. The upper part of the 
snouts are curled round the arms of the goddess who has raised her lower 
garment exposing her pudenda. She wears no ornament except a necklet. Mer 
face is round and the mouth and eyes are incised. Her hair locks are horn- 
shaped. 


It is difficult to identify this goddess, as so far my knowledge goes this 
goddess does not appear in early Indian stone sculpture or lerracottas. Hut 
it is evident that she is a goddess of fertility, possibly # river goddess of may 
be one of the forms of the Great Mother who appears on the carved discs. 


itt Eyich Neuimann, The Grear Mother. London, 1955, p. 44. 
For other references See V. 5. Agrawala, Studies in Incign Art, Wuranas, (965, pp- 43-46. 
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One of the forms of the Mother goddess who may be Sri-Lakshml in 
which she is endowed with wings is rather unusual. A winged’ terracotta figure 
of the Mother goddess has been found from Basarh (Vaisali).: The goddess 1s 
standing on a lotus with her hands onthe hips. She is scantily clad but wears 
huge earrings and is distinguished by the wings of unusual type in which the 
lranian influence is clearly recognizable. The terracotta is datable to the second 
century B:C. Zimmer has also drawn our attention to this igurme and he 
has rightly pointed out that except for the winged Garuda, winged figures in 
ancient Indian art are absent though in ancient Mesopotamian art winged 
divinities or genii are the rule. “This Indian figure betrays connection with 
that tradition, That is the sphere from which are derived the wings of our 
divinities of the West, the Greek victory-goddesses as well as the Christian 
angels.""1"# 


The author has in his collection a fragment of a carved stone disc from 
Kauéambi nicasuring 5x 2.5 cm. representing the same winged Sri-Lakshmi 
as depicted on the Basarh terracotta. The steatopygous Mother goddess had 
perhaps splayed feet which hidden by the Jotus are not visible and her nudity is 
prominently emphasized (Fig, (0). ‘The waist is narrow, the breasts are round 
and well formed and the outstretched hands bent at the elbows, cach holding 
a jotus-stalk springing from a rosette. The face is round; the long slanting 
eyes remind us the appliqué technique of early Indian terracottas from Mathura; 
the mouth is large and narrow and the nose thick and rather snub. The hair 
is arranged in schematic curls and the earrings are peg-shaped and she wears 
bracelets.. A series of solid circles encircle the body from the breasts down- 
wards, perhaps indicating some kind of a halo. The wings on the shoulders are 
fan-shaped. On the left there appear two fronds of a palm-tree indicating the 
association of the goddess with it. 


While studying certain ascepts of the Mother goddess cult-and symbolical 
elements attached to it based mostly on the carved stone discs of the Maurya- 
Suga period, we felt that it will not be out of place to refer to some Terracotta 
figurines of the Mother goddess which throw light on the popular attitude 
towards the cult. Such terracotts figures have been found from almost all im- 
portant archaeological sites from northern India and their number shows 
that the Mother goddess was held in great veneration by the people from the 
third to the first century B.C. 


Mathura was an important centre of the cult of the Mother goddess 
though it is difficult to be positive about her identification. A figure of the 
Mother goddess from Mathura in the Prince of Wales Museum 21.5 cm. in 
height is made of unbaked clay in which only the face is moulded but the 
rest of the body is hand-modelled (Fig. 11). The face with its sloping forehead, 


18 AS, Annual Repori, 1913-14, p, U6, FL ALIV, No. 550, 
m6 Zimmer. op. cit. p. 93. 
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large but somewhat slanting eyes. snub nose and well-modelled lips. bears a 
morose expression, The hands are broken, the round breasts are close ta- 
gether and the navel represented by # fairly big depression. The legs ere also 
broken bul the steatopygia of the ficure is stressed. The chief interest of the 
figure, however, is in its heavy decoration, She wears heavy circular earrings 
and her fan-like headdress is decorated with rosettes and leaves in applique. 
The necklace hanging down the navel is niade up of a series of round and 
oblong plaques in appliqué. The zone is made up of two rows of rosettes. 


It is interesting to note that the figure of the Mother goddess bears close 
resemblance with the figure of the winged Sri-Lakshmi cited above and thal 
only means that in the 3rd to 2nd century B.C, one iconographic type of the 
Mother goddess had evolved itself. There is, however, one difference. While 
in the fragmentary dise the Mother goddess wears only the earrings and bracelets 
the figure under discussion wears elaborate ornaments which may be due to 
the popular taste which prefers claboration to simplicity. 


An interesting terracotta plaque (size [2x 8.8 ¢m.) of the Suiga period 
from Kausambi in the Prince of Wales Museum depicts, Gaja Lakshmi (Fig- 12) 
standing in samabiehga pose. She has narrow waist and broad hips. She wears: 
an elaborate headdress decorated with rosettes, large earrings, a necklace 
and heavily folded sari. one end of which passes over her left arm. Her Mother 
goddess aspect is very clear from the child she is holding with her right hand 
and resting on her waist. The association of a child with Gaja Lakshmi is 
unusual, An elephant on her cither side standing on a lotus with long stalk 
was perhaps holding a water-pot in its upraised trunk, in the act of |ustrating 
the goddess. The trunks of the elephants are damaged. The background behind 
the head of Gaja Lakshmi is decorated with palm fronds and the foreground 
with rosettes. The feet of the goddess are missing, At the bottom right corner 
the head of an aquatic bird hes survived. 


We have already pointed out that the Mother goddess holding a pair 
of fish depicted on a large terracotta plaque from Mathura and Kausambi 
‘5 not Vasudhara as contended by Dr, Agrawala, bul a variation of the Iranian 
goddess Anahita whose symbol) was the fish. A moulded terracotta plaque 
from Mathura in the Allahabad Museum datsble to the first century B.C- 
depicts the Mother goddess holding a patr of fish (Fig. 13). She is standing 
with her feet joined together and her hands hanging down at her sides. Her 
face with long eyes, the snub nose and well formed lips conforms to the general 
facial type of the Mother goddesses of the period. She is fully draped wearing 
a full-sleeved tunic and transparent sdrf reaching upto the ankles. Her hair ts 
parted in the middle and decorated with pearl strands and rosettes- An orma- 
ment made of rosette plaques stretches down her right side; perhaps it was 
meant to represent the halo. She wears a circular and a roller-shaped earrings, 
a necklet, a two-stranded pecklace hanging between the breasts, armlcts, 
bracelets and a four-stranded zone. The radiating projections behind her hair 
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probably represent the stylized version of the top of a palm-tree, with which, 
25 we have already pointed out, the Mother goddesses are closely associated. 
In her right hand she holds.a pair of fish. 


There 1s another type of the same: Mother goddess with a pair of fish 
from Kausambt (Ht4.13 cm.) datable to the first century B.C. in the Prince of 
Wales Museum (Fre. 14). Here the standing Mother goddess wears a bicornate 
headdress decorated with rosettes, heavy spiralled earrings, necklets and a 
necklace hanging down between the breasts. She is encircled with the halo made 
of rosettes, traces of which have only survived. In her slightly bent right hand 
she holds a pair of fish and with the left hand she is touching the girdle, Her 
legs are partially broken, There is no palm-tree behind her. 


As in the case of the carved stone discs of the Maurya-Suiga period 
depicting the Mother goddess associated with the palm-trec, in the terracottas 
as well she appears in association with the palm-tree: There are two terracotta 
plaques from Kausimbi both in the Bharat Kalai Bhavan datable to c. 100 
B.C. which show the association of the Mother goddess, probably, Sri with 
the palm-tree (Fig. 15). Here the standing goddess is more delicatly modelled, 
which constrasts with the heavy robustness of the Mother goddess holding 
a pair of fish. She wears an claborate jewelled headdress, peg-shaped carrings, 
necklace, armilets and bracelets and a three-stranded zone, In her right hand, 
bent at the cibow, she holds a full blown lotus; the left is holding a lotus stalk 
of is resting on the waist. In the background are represented curling fronds 
of a stylized palm-tree, The legs below the knees are broken, 


In the second plaque (Fiz. 16) the Mother goddess wears a headdress which 
is decorated with a series of rosettes. She wears heavy earrings, a necklet and 
a necklace. Her hands are hanging hy her sides. The interspace between the 
figure and the plaque is filled with rosettes. Inthe background is represented 
the top of a palm-tree with fronds. The lower part of the plaque is broken. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AB. Altarera Brdlimena; AV. Atharva Veda; Bri. Sani, Brihat Sambitd: 
GB. Gopatha Braimana; GGS. Gobhila Grhya Sitra; HY. Harivarida; 
JB. Jaiminiva Bréltunana; MB. Mahdibha@rata; Mait. S. Maitravant Sarnihita; 
Many. S.. Manu Smrith; Madr. Po Markandeya PurGea; Matsya P. Matsya 
Puréna; PGS. Paraskara Grikva Sitra; Ram, Ramadyupa; RV. Rig. Veda: 
$B. Satapatha Brahmans: SSS. Sankhayana Srauta Sutra: TA. Taittirtya 
Aranyaka: TB. Taittirtya Brihmana;: TS. Taittirtva Sarthita; VS. Vajasaneyl 
Samhita; Vayu P. Vayu Purdea; Viskpu P. Vishow Purdna; Y¥YV. Yajur Veda, 


SOME INTERESTING OBJECTS IN THE 


ALLAHABAD MUSEUM 
S. c. Kala 


The Allahabad Museum contains a number of rare and interesting objects 
acquired from certain ancient sites of the Allahabad District. Since all of them 
are surface finds their dating is uncertain, However, a tentative date an stylistic 
grounds is being offered in the case of the objects described below: 


1. Lion-headed seated female figure. Bronze. Kaudimbi. 
Ist-Ind century A.D. Ht. 7 ent, (Figs. 17a and 17b). 


The lion-headed goddess is seated ona low stool the seat of which rests 
on semi circular bars. Her legs are lowered and sét apart. Her right hand is 
lifted and is possibly in abhyamudra. The left hand is lowered and holds a 
feline creature with a long tail. Her head is«slightly titlted and her mouth is 
open. Probably she is shown tm the act of roaring. Around her head there 
is a twisted ornament with a high Knob in front and one on each side of 
ihe head. She wears an ormmamental lorque, bracelets, heavy anklets made of 
twisted bands, a waistband, sar/ and a patka hanging in between her legs. 
Her breasts are unusually heavy with prominent nipples- The waist Is 
slender but the hips well developed. The animal held by the goddess is looking 
towards her face. A collar around the neck indicates that the animal was a 
pel one. 


The heavy features of the figure and its mode of sitting suggest it to be 
the product of the Kushdna age. This well executed bronze figure 1s Unique 
but its identification poses a problem. 


In the recently conducted excavations at the site of Sonkh near Mathura, 
Dr, Hartel discovered a copper frame which holds a male and an animal- 
headed female figure. The female also holds a child in her left arm’. Due to 
corrosion the animal head cannot be correctly identified. In the Archaeological 
Museum, Mathura, there is a stone slab showing a lion-headed, seated female 
figure attended by devotees’. Her left hand is probably in abhayennudra tat she 
does not hold a child or an animal. 


In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, there is a stone image of a lion-headed 





* Bullesin af Museums and Archaeology in U.P., December 1969, fits 5. : 
© Jbid,, June 1969, p: TI, figs. 2 and 3. 
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deity from Satna in Madhya Pradesh, The goddess is seated on @ lion in the 
filasana posture. On the pedestal of the image, which is datable to the tenth 
century A.D., there is an inscription which reads—Sri Narsata (Narasimhryr. 
Jt proves: that during the medieval period there existed a poddess- named 
‘Narasimhl’. The bronze lion headed figure from Ku4ambi may represent an 
earlier form of this deity, 


2. Male bust. Copper. Lachchhigir (Allahabad District). Ist-2nd century 
A.D. At. 8 cm. (Fig. 18). 


The man has big-eyes, open mouth and long moustaches twisted down- 
wards. His left hand rests on the waist: the right hand is missing, He wears 
a low pugree knotted in & raised projection in front, a chain around his neck, 
a. strap or yajfiopavita across his body and bangles. The boldly executed figure 
perhaps represents a foreigner. The lower part of the figure is missing. 


3. Rectangular piece. Copper. Kausimbi, 3rd-2nd century B.C. Ht, 
3.2 cm. 


On this highly corroded piece is depicted a nude standing female figure. 
She wears big round earrings, Both of her hands are lowered and rest on the 
hips. She has prominent breasts, thin waist and short Jegs. In style the figure is 
very much similar to the gold figurine discovered at Lauriya Nandangarh* 
and probably represents the Mother goddess Sri. 


4. Female figure. Copper. Kauéimbi. 3rd-2nd century B.C. 
Ht. 2 cm. 


The female stands erect with hands lowered to the sides. She has thin 
waist and wears a sdr] and heavy earrings, The headdress though corroded 
Appears to be elaborate. The details of the jewellery and dress are not visible 
due to same reason. She may also represent Sri. 


3. Nude standing male figure. Copper. Kausambi. Uncertain date. 
Ht. 3.5 cm. (Fig. 19). 


The hands of the figure are lowered and stretched to sides. The legs made 
of twisted meta! strips have been attached to the body separately. There is a 
hole on the head. There are no details of the face, hands and legs of the figure 
are highly stylized. The phallus indicates that he represents the male partner 
of the Mother goddess. 


® Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1925-26, Calcuttu, 19278,. p. 152, 
Pl. LEX. fig. 
* A. K- Coomaraswamy, History of Indion and lmfonesian Art, London, 1927, Pi. XXX, 


fig. 105. 
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6. Nude standing male figure: Copper. Kaudimbi. Uncertain date. Ht. 
3.5 em, (Fig: 20). | 


The hands of the male are lowered and rest on the hips, The lower part 
is made of a twisted metal strip. The head is suggested by a straight solid 
tube without any facial features. The legs which do not have feet are curved 
inwards, 


Since there occurs.2 hole in the head of the above type of figurines IT pre- 
sume these were amulets and hung-on the neck by the people having faith in 


7. Standing male figure. Copper. Kaudimbi. Uncertain date. 
Ht. 2.7 cm. (Fig. 21), 


The head and neck are shown by one single solid tube devoid of any 
features and broken at the top. The hands, one of which is completely broken, 
were stretched to the sides. The middle part of the body is unusually long. 
Around the hip there is a thick band. The phallus is indicated. Right leg of 
the figure is partly broken. See Fig. 3. 


8, Standing nude male figure. Copper. Kausambi. 
2nd-ist century B.C, Ht. 2.3 cm, (Fig. 22), 


The big head of the figure is slighily tilted upwards. The eyes, mouth 
and cars have not been indicated but the thick nose is noticeable. The hands 
and legs, all broken, were probably stretched to the sides. The figure is thickly 
coated with rust. 


The two miniature figures: described above represented some male deity, 
These must have: been kept by the people in their person for warding off evils 
or for worship. 


9. Fish on @ stand. Copper. Kaudimbi. Ist century B.C. 
Length 2 cm: (Fig. 23). 


The fish on a stand resting on a round pedestal which was originally 
fixed to some object. The scales of the fish have been carefully rendered and 
are reminiscent of the tin fish-pendants from Taxila®, 


10. Bird (Peacock?), Copper, Kausimbi. Ist century A.D. Ht. 5 cm. 
(Fig. 24). 


The bird is made of solid metal. [t has a raised frill on its head. The 


* Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1936-37, PL. XVI. fia. 7 & §, 
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feathers. have been indicated by incised lines. The tail end of the bird has a 
Projecting feather on either side. 


11. Hollow top part of an unidentified object. Copper. 
Kauéimbi. 2nd century B.C. Ht. 15 cm. (Figs. 25a and 25b). 


The object is circular at the top and has a neck. On its obverse side is 
depicted a standing female figure. Both of her hands are lowered to the sides 
and rest on the hips in the same fashion as noticeable on a number of Sunga 
terracotta figurines. She puts on an elaborate headdress, made of two high 
rolls bulging on the sides. A long fillet or braid issuing from cach head-roll 
hangs on cither side. She wears a torque, a necklace and a close fitting sdirt. 
There is a rider on a galloping horse rushing towards the goddess on either 
side. The swift movement of the galloping horses is rendered well. 


On the left side appears a ndga symbol (two sagas with raised hoods 
facing one another) and on the right appears a taurine. Both these symbols 
occur on early tribal coins*, 


The reverse side of the object shows; a fish placed on a standard encircled 
by a square railing. The square type of railing is seen in a number of tribal 
coins. On the right side of the standard is a symbol, called Jayadhvaja by 
Princep’, This symbol with different variations is found on early Indian cast 
and tribal coins. Below the dhvaja symbol on the left appears a male figure 
holding a bow in the left and arrows in his right bent hand. The man wears 
a diet! and a peculiar headdress, consisting of upsidedown long, twisted horns 
and a ting over them. The same type of bowman was also depicted on the left 
side. Near the head of the fish at the top left corner there is a ladder slightly 
different from that on the coins of king Brahaspatimitra of Kav&imbi*. 


It may also be pointed out that fish on the standard occurs on a coin from 
Taxila® and another from Kandimbi". 


The curved hollow top part of the object is divided into several com- 
partments. Each one of them contains a ndgo-mudrd, four petals, taurine and 
some other symbols which are not very clear, Most of these symbols occur 
on the carly cast coins, 


The broken nails on the lower part of the object indicate that they were 
meant for fixing the ivory or wooden stick which was inserted inside the object, 


* J. Allan, A Caralogue of the hratinn Coins in the Britich Muvewn, London. (936, pp. AX, 
CXXXY1 and 140, 
© Jourasl of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, TV, 1938, p. 628. 
* J. Allan. A Catilogue of the Inelan Coine in the Britith Museum, p. 150. 
* ‘Thid., -p, 229. 
Journal of the Numismatic Soctery of india, Vol, XXTV, 1962, p. 20. 
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This object containing so many interesting symbols and motifs is indeed 
unique in Indian archacology. It was probably the part of a standard or object 
of worship, The tall standing female figure with broad hips, thin waist and 
prominent breasts undoubtedly represents the Mother goddess:Sri. The fish 
on pole was also an object-of veneration: In the terracotta medium, fish is 
associated with the goddess Vasudhiri''. Even in the Middle East fish had 
‘& Ereal sanctity, The fish was associated with fertility cult in Mesopotamia’, 
One of the female deities found in Jordan and datable to the Ist century A.D. 
has two fishes facing each other on her headdress.’*. All these examples in- 
dicate the position held by fish in the mythology of India and the Middle 


12. Ivory plague. Jhusi, Ist Century A.D. 
Ht. 12.2 em. Weatherworn. (Figs. 26a and 26b), 


The ivory plaque is carved.on both the faces. On the obverse there appears 
to be 2 couple. The male stands on the right and the woman on the left side, 
The latter has a round face recalling, the Kushiina female type from Mathura. 
She has a round jewel (chaddmanx!) on her forehead and wears a thick torque, 
a necklace hanging in between breasts, a sdrf-and a girdle tied by a strap just 
below the navel. Her right hand is bent and rests on the hip. The lower part 
of the male and female bodies are broken. 


On the reverse there appears a female figure in profile. Her feft hand ts 
bent and is probably holding an earring", She wears an ornamental! bracelet 
inher lifted hand. She wears a waist-band, one end of which hangs on her 
hips recalling the pattern of the waist-band on a ivory figure from Ter.* Due 
to the bad condition of the plaque no specific observations could be made 
about its workmanship, but there is no doubt that it must have been a very 
beautiful piece. It may also be noted that this is the first ivory plaque found 
in U.P. 


13. Bone plaque. Jhusi. Ist century A.D. 
Ht. 10.5 cm. (Figs. 27a and 27h). 


On the obverse, there is carved a standing female figure. Her head and 
left hand are missing. Her right hand is bent and rests on the abdomen. She 
wears a torque, necklace, bracelets, girdle, sar! and pafka hanging in front. 
On the right side there is a dwarf attendant. 





1 Journal af the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. Vil, 1939, pp 43-17. 

1] Erich Neumann, The Great Mother, London, 1954, p. 141. 

1 N. Glocck, Deities and Dolphins, London, 1966. Pi. [and 1, 

™ Moti Chand, “Ancient Indian Ivories”, Princ: of Wales Musewmn Galletin ho, 6, 1957- 
 Dougles Barrett, Ter, Bombay, 1960, Pls. 10 anc 11. 
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On the reverse side there stands a female figure. Her ight hand is lifted 
towards the head, which is unfortunately missing. She wears a sarf, a gitdle 
and a patka hanging in front, The top’and bottom part of the plaque are 
missing™, | 


* 7 om thankful to the American Academy of Varanzs for photogmpling the oblects des- 
ented in this article. 


TERRACOTTA HEADS FROM AKHNUE 
Moti Chanira 


Recently Mrs. Alma Laiifi, presented nine terracotta heads from Akhnur, 
collected by her late husband Dr. Aima Latif, to the Prince of Wales Muscum. 
The terracotta Heads from Akhnur now dispersed in many collections, 
both private and public, are well known for their technical perfection and in- 
‘dividuality of expression, but so far they did not draw the attention of the 
art critics as they should have. 


‘The townlet of Akhnur is a tahsil of the district of Jammu situated at a 
distance of twenty miles on a somewhat faised ground, on the right bank of 
the viver Chenab. There is a deserted fort whose one of the main gates open 
in Pambarvan and the southern gate opens. at Kaludab, 


Akhnur is. very old town and there are many legends prevalent about it. 
Some are associated with the Pandavas and there are many stories about a 
stupid ruler of the city who is supposed to have done many acts of indiscretion. 


According to people of Akhnur about sixty or sixty-five years ago one 
Ramchandra, a dealer in Pahari painting, and an inhabitant of Akhnur brought 
some terracotta heads which he had found from Pambarvan, These fine 
terracotta heads attracted many art dealers who began digging at the site for 
such heads which in course of time found their way to many museums and 
private collections. 


However, the first serious study of Akhnur terracottas was done by Dr. 
Charles Fabri.* He found a large number of terracotta heads from Akhnour 
lying in a corner of the Lahore museum and attracted by their aesthetic qualities 
he decided to make further enquiries about their findspot. In the course of his 
researches he paid a personal visit to Akhnur and found thai though the old 
site al Pambarvan had totally disappeared yet he found fragments, which in 
his opinion are comparable to the terracottas from Ushkur, which he dates 
to between 700 and 730 A.D. He carried on personal researches at Ushkur 
and dated the site to the period of Lalitiditya Muktapida (700-730 A.D.)- 
He contradicts the date of the site by D: R. Sahni and Pandit Ram Chandra 
Kak, who thought it belonged to the Kushina penod. Dr. Fabri is of the view 
that the terracottas, though lacking the definite characteristics of Gandhara 
sculptures, ure in some way influenced by it. He is of the opinion that the 


* Charles Fabri, “Akhnur Terracotta,” Afdrp, Vol. VIII, No. 2, March 1955, pp. 53-64. 
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Gandhara sculptors from Taxila who had almost lost all patronage, hearing 
the rise of Lalitaditya sought shelter in Kashmir where Buddhism flourished, 
to secure employment. He further supports his view by pointing out the stylistic 
development of Gandharan sculpture. To quote him, “the stucco ousts stone 
carving almost completely by the end of the 6th century”, followed by terra- 
cotta figurines. According to him “With the use of this softer maternal went 
hand in hand the development of a softer-and more delicate mMannerismy: in 
other words, the end of the classical period. 4th-and 31h centuries A.D.. brought 
not only a more emotional, more romantic style, it also brought with if a 
more delicately workable material." 


The existence of Buddhist sculptors.at Takshasili as late as 700 A.D, 
does not hold ground as the hoards of the Ephthalites or White Huns sweep- 
ing over Ganihara and the Panjab in the third quarter of the fifth century had 
completely destroyed Takshadila and its monasteries. This event took place 
at about 460.A.D. as the Chine:e piligrim Sung Yun writing in about 530 A.D. 
says that Gandhira had been devastated by the White Huns two generations 
before his time. Marshall supports this view in his Taxi/a, Vol, |, Cambridge, 
1951, p. 76. 


However, one may rightly question his date of the terracottas which do 
hot betray any. charactenstic of the 8th century Kashmir sculpture. As a 
matter of fact even in the material which he obtained from Pambarvan, he 
found three late ‘Gupta copper coins which he dates to the Gupta period i.c. 
500 A.D, bot in order to stick to his dating the site to the Lalitdditya’s period 
he explains away the finding of such coins and says that they might have 
remained in circulation for a long time, The bricks fn situ are also of the size 
that were used in the 6th and 7th centuries A.D, 


The tecent war between India and Pakistan has yielded further evidences 
about the antiquity of Akhnur. While the Indian army dug some trenches in 
the area some sculptures and inscriptions were found and a part of an inserip- 
lion is reproduced in his article “Akhnirki Purdtatiava” by Samsarchandra 
Sharma (“Dharmayug’’, 3lst December, 1972, pages 28-29). This mscriplion 
uppears to bein Gupta characters. 


There is hardly any doubt that the apa at Akhnur belongs to the Gupta 
complex. It is well known that the Guptas were fond of architecture in brick 
decorated with moulded terracottas, The Gupta terracottas are distinguished 
for their realism tempered by a restrained dignity, an outstanding feature of 
the Gupta art. 


These characteristics of Gupta termcottas are not confined to any par- 
ticular site but to all sites extending from Bengal to Mirpurkhas in Sind and 


-. Shue. fp. ea). 
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also ta Devnimori in Gujarat and Bikaner area in Rajasthan. The Guptas had 


apparently inherited the rich tradition of the terracotta art from the Kushiinas. 


The barbaric features of the Kushiina terracotta art was, however, moulded 
into a fresh dignity by the Guptas. [i ts quite possible that by the end of the 
4th or the beginning of the Sh century this terracotta art travelled from the 
Gangetic yalley to other parts of the country and penetrated as far ‘as Akhnur. 


[t is evident fromthe terracotta heads presented by Mrs, Latifi that though 
there are faint traces of Gandharan influence in their treatment and expression 
they are Indian. For instance, while the nose in Gandhara sculptures and 
stucco has almost mo bridge, in the terracottas under study most of them 
have well defined bridge. The aquiline nose of the Gandhiva sculptures except 
in one or two cases is replaced by a broad nose. Similarly the lips in the terra- 
cottas are thick, the lips found commonly in Gupta sculptures and in the 
treatment of hair and moustaches some Gandhadran influence has survived. 
Perhaps the Akhnur sculptures were also indebted to Gandhiran influence in 
delineating the baser instincts of Jife such as anger and danger, though in the 
contemporary Gupta paintings and sculpture as well these emotions are caught 
and rendered with surety. 


The heads are, however, marked by the individuality of expression which 
defy canonical precepts. The sculptors apparently believed in individual mode 
of expression and did not think it wise to accept Sasiric injunctions which to 
4 certain extent tried to restrain the technique and expression. Though Akhnur 


‘site was Buddhist, the heads found fram that site represent layman and devotecs. 


ee 


The heads were apparently fired separately and then added to objects made 
of clay. 


li is difficult to analyse fully the stylistic features. of terracotta heads 
from Akhnur in this note. It is suggested that all material lying in different 
collections should be photographed and then alone it will be possible to give 
more or less a complete stylistic analysis. 


DESCRIPTIONS 


42.2 
Male head. Height: 17,3 ¢m, 

The head represents a robust person with full cheeks; moustaches with 
thin ends; smiling thin lips; rather thin nose; open eyes; arched eyebrows; 
curled hair tied at the top in bow-shaped knot. On the forehead hair line 
appears a decorative band; floral earring on the left side (Fig. 28). 


71.3 | 
Male head. Height: 17.3.cm, 


The head again represents a strong healthy person with long flaring 
moustache; thick lips; broadish nose: open eyes and sloping forehead. His 
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hair is curled with a top-knot held in place by a band at the hair line (Fig. 29).. 


72.4 
Male head. Height: 16 cm. 


It is a& very-expressive head. The feeling of disgust or anger is expressed 
by deep wrinkles, knitted eyebrows and inflated eyes: The moustaches are 
thin-and there is dimple in the chin. The hair is arranged in askein. There is 
a broad band on the temple with @ rosette on cither end and tied in o knot 
on the left side: rosette earring in the left ear (Pig. 20). 


122 
Male head, Height: 12cm. 


Thin small mouth with twirled moustaches; deeply arched eyebrows. The 
temple is marked with three carved lines, apparently indicating ¢tripunda, « 
Saiva symbol. The hair is curled and decorated with ornaments. In the right 
ear he wears a circular earring (Fig. 31). 


72.6 
Female head. Height: 17.3 cm. 


The head wears noble expression and is marked with:a slight smile. The 
face is Full; the eyes open: the nose is straight and the temple receding. Her 
hatr is arranged in’ ringlets; wears a very elaborate ornament on the head 
with a makare figure on either end holding @ very large bead and topped with 
4 triangular ornament held by a rope like pattern. (Fig. 32), 


T27 
Male head. Height: 10.46.cm. 

Roundish face with thin tightly held lips and moustache; open eyes; 
broad nose; sloping temple with a decorative band (Fig. 33). 

72.3 
Male head. Height: 14.8 cm. 

Oval face with slanting lips and flaring out moustaches; open eyes; thin 
eyebrows: broad temple. He wears an elaborate head-dress in which a rosette 
band and arched flap on either side are conspicuous (Fig. 34). 

72.9 | | 
Male head. Height: 13 cm, 

Oval face with twitching Jips; broad chin; open eyes: arched eyebrows; 
sloping temples and shaved head with a toangular projection on either end. 
The twitching apparently expresses some kind of shock or surprise (Fig. 35). 
72.10 
Male head. Height: 16 cm. 

Broad face with thin moustache and smiling face; well developed chins 
open eyes; aquiline nose; thin sloping temple and the hair 1s arranged in curls; 
(Fig. -36). 


AN EARLY RAGAMALA FROM THE KANKROLI 
COLLECTION 


Shridhar Andhare 


The old temple collection of the Maharaja of Kankroli' has many splendid 
Réagamald sets, and other paintings, portraits of Rajasthani chiefs, etc. with 
dated inscriptions and place names hitherto unknown, The collection there 
provides important material for the study of Rajasthani painting, but little 
has been published so far, From this choicest collection of miniatures comes 
an important set of the so-called Popular Mughal painting. which, due to 
its unusual style and colouring, deserves a detailed study. 


Unfortunately, the total mumber of illustrations available is thirty-five, 
the last being lost, therefore the possibility of the colophon which is 
generally at the end, is ruled owt. It wes also informed by the owners that 
this page had a seal at the back. Therefore, the date and provenance will 
have to be determined by comparison with other similar documents and 
evidence available from published material. 


Painted in a vertical format of 17.8™ 22.8 em. size, these illustrations 
have no text matter on the top margin but the names of Ragas appear on 
the facing page in Persian characters and also above the paintmg: it 1s apparent 
on careful observation that the set was previously bound in a volume which 
mist have been split up into loose folios. There is, however, little relevance 
between the captions and the Raga illustrations but by and large the set fits 
into the table of Ragamdlas by the school of Hanumana*® whose classificetion 
is followed by Dimodara, Harivallava and other authors with minor varia- 
tions in northern Indian or the Hindustani system of classical muise. 


The entire set is painted in extremey perfunctory manner within the 
traditional framework and feeling of the Mughal painting of the late Akbar 
period except for the cofour scheme which appears altogether new in com- 


' Kankrotl, 2 small estate in Rajasthan, and primarily the seat of the Dwiirkfidhikh, one 
of the seven fonns of Krishoa, is situated forty miles from Udaipur and. six miles from 
the famous Nithadwiri. The Gosain of Kankroli is the descendant of the third son of 
Bitthal Nauihii Mahiiraj, the eldest son of Vallabhichirya who lived inthe 16th century. 
This place of the Vaishnavas had close relationship with the rulers of Amber since I7th 
eontury and later with Jaipur in the [8th and [9th centuries. 11 is quite likely that fresh 
material from this collection will yreld some Important data for the study of miniature 
paintings especially hai of Amber and Jaipur. am thankful to Sn Vrajabhushanji 
Maharaj of Kinkroli fer allowing me to publish this set, Photo credits to Dr, Pramod 

anim, Professor of Indian Art, Chicago University, U.S.A. 

a O. C. Ganguly, Rogar & Raginis: Vol. I, text, Bombay, Reprint, 1943, Appendix 33, 

p, 220. 
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parison with the known groups of so called Popuar Mughal paintings’ of 
late Akbar and early Jahangir periods. 


The compositons are repetitive, In most pictures open landscapes, the 
rocky foregrounds and large trees with big circuar leaves painted partly yellow 
and blue green occupy the major space of the composition (Fig. 40) leaving the 
the figure in the open inconspicuously. The architecture is confined to hexagonal 
or square Open pavilions with very slender pillars, patterned enclosure walls, 
tiled domes and floorings, etc. In certain cases triple domed tiled pavilions 
(Fig. 44) are also found. The open spaces are interspersed with large floral 
and leafy sprays (Fig. 42). Only two or three tree types are used, the more 
usual ones have roundish leaves which at tires give a famt idea of & pipal 
‘tree; at places the Mughal mannerism of showing the roots is also attempted 
(Figs: 40.and 41). In manyillustrations the foreground is left plain or is intended 
to representa garden or open courtyard with a gate, etc. (Fig. 41). There appears 
a curious feature in using a flower vase or an ewer in the composition (Fig. 42). 
These vases painted in black or in while sometimes recall their Kashmir 
origin when compared with enamelled ewers from that area. Whether these 
vases are n deliberate space filling device ts not known. However, it is 
interesting 10 note that such types of vases do mot occur in any known sets 
of Popular Mughal painting. 


The mate figures are somewhat short; they usually wear half dhorl with 
a fan-like pleated protrusion in front and a short afpafl (7) turban. A long 
and narrow patterned dupatia is worn over the neck, the ends going under 
the armpits: There also appears a second type of turban which by and large 
could be assigned to the late Akbar period (detail of Fig. 37), Jt is surprising 
to note again in this set that there is not a single instance where we see a male 
figure wearing a filma or a chiriddr paijama.* 


An added emphasis seems to have been to the female figures. They are 
generally clud in a ghagird, chill and a transparent od/lf with fluttering ends. 
The body is unduly elongated with a small head, narrow waist and developed 
hips. A long and thin single plait follows the contour of the body at the back 
and black pompons are seen attached to itsends, Exceptionally large and round 
pompons are attached to the waist, and the fan-like pleated protrusion is also 
seen in front of the efaghrd. Pearl ornaments decorute the head, neck and arms. 


A distinguishing feature of the set is the use of small sprays, invariably 


Karl Khandalavala, Moti Chandra and Pramod Chandra, Miniatare Paiatmys: A Cate. 
jegtie of the Exhibition of the Si Motichand Khajanch Collection held by the Lalit 
Kali Akademi—New Delhi. 1960 and see Pramod Chandm, "Ustid Salivibana and the 
development of popular Mughal art,” Lalit Kald, No. 3, 1960, Bombay, 1960, pp. 55-46, 
In this iNustration of Maga Vanmr, we see @ strange type of half jdeei which resembles 
ta a type of short akirt. It is held by a thin Aamarband, the enda of which almost touch 
the ground. 
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in olive green and yellow interspersed throughout. The indiscriminate use of 
this motif disturbs the composition. This carly Mughal element ts observed. 
in many Mughal manuscript illustrations of the Akbar Nama,* the Bdhur 
Nama®* and others. The colour scheme of this ‘set is also unusual. The colour 
scheme is very cool and pleasant. Strange shades of greys, blues and orange 
with mixtures of olive-green, lemon yellow and whites are largely used. In no 
illustration do we come across the warm and bright hues of the carly Mughal 
palette. This to me indicates to their unmistakable origin of some Rajasthani 
provenance, perhaps Amber or elsewhere. In the illustrations of some Rdgdas 
we sce the rain suggested by tiny white lines. Usually in Adgamala sets we 
see the depiction of rain.in the Raga Megha-Malhar, or Mev, bul in this set 
the painter has used this device in Raga Meghn-Malhar, Rdga Vasant, Raga 
Hindol and Keddr. The landscape, which is cleverly minimised to few rocky 
areas in the background and the fureground, a tree or two in the middle plain 
where the ground is usually studded with leafy sprays, serves @s an appro- 
priate stage for the artist to express the spirit of the Raga. The sky is always 
cloudy with strokes of grey, black and white lines representing movement, 
Perspective is almost elementary, There 1 little attempt to show distance by 
reducing the size of objects at a distance and the temples, houses and other 
structures ate suggested in a very amateurish way. 


‘The overall execution of the Ragamald, the colouring and style, sets one 
thinking on its stylistic affinities. On the one hand it is perfunctory and folkish 
work with unusual colouring and on the other it shows early Mughal features 
in male and female types, landscape, and other details of an unknown provin- 
cial centre of painting of 2 very early period, at least between e. ] 590-1600 
if not carlier- 


Although it is true that Akbar’s imperial atelier set standards for the 
superior quality of a state-patronized painting, less important works were 
being produced by some of the painters employed by noblemen in the late 
Akbar and early Jahangir period. This so called Popular Mughal Art’ was 
being practised at Ajmer, Agra, Lahore, or other prominent centres of Mughal 
culture, However, it has recently been observed that the so called “Popular 
Mughal” painting was being produced well within the later Akbar period 
and that private establishments of painters were already al work. About the 
Hindu patronage to painting during the Akbar period, history is not clear 
except for some historical facts and some notable discoveries of dated and 


* S. |, Tulavey, 4 Scenes from the Akbar Namah (Akbar Nama of the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, London), Afrirg, Vol, X1, No, 3, Jone 1938, pp. 53-55. 

“ S$. 1 Tulayes, “3, Miniatures from a 16th Ceotury Manuscript—"Badur Namah,” (from 
National Museum, New Dethi) Marg. Vol. Xl, No, 3, June 1958, pp. 43-32. 

* Karl Khandalaval, Moti Chandra and Pramod Chandra. Minianre Paleringy, A Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of the Sri Motichund Khajanch| Collection held by the Lalit Kali 
Akademi—New Delhi, 1960 and see Pramod Chandra, “Ustid Salivahana and the deve- 
lopment of “popular Mughal art”, Latir Auld No. 8, 1960, Bombay”, (960, pp. 25-46, 
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inscribed MSS. and other material from Amber and Jaipur region which throw 
some light on the art of painting, which had remained unattended so far, 
With the help of this material now it is apparent thal Amber, the capilal of 
the Kachhawahis since the rule of Bihari Mall—Bahir Mall—Shir Mal!— 
(1548-1575) whose daughter was married to Akbar in 1587, Bhagvantdasa, 
(1575-1592) and later on during the reign of Min Singh (1556-1614) had 
rich cultural heritage withstrong Hindu character which must have patronized 
painting durmg Akbar period (1556-1605), The discoveries of the murals on 
the chiairis of Bhir Mali* and the murals on the Jahangir's garden pavilion 
at Bairat" aswell as the recent discoveries of wall paintings at Bhavpuri™ and 
Mozmaébad"™ near Jaipur, and » Digambara Jain MS. of Adipurdna"* painted 
at Mozmiabad in A.D. | 606, give adequate proof of the Hindu and Jain patro- 
nage to painting which, stylistically speaking, falls within the framework of 
Rajasthani version of the provincial Mughal art which was being practised 
in the Kachhawaha region at Amber and Jaipur at least from the period of 
Raji Man Singh (1556-1614). 


There are yet. some more historical facts and documents which lend sup- 
port to the theory of the existence of the late Akbari school of painting in 
Western India, Gujarat and Rajasthan. According to Moti Chandra” “Painters 
in Guiarat piayed an important part in the Mughal atelier of Akbar. Soon 
the pupils of these painters spread out in search of their livelihood to Gujarat 
and Rajasthan and this laid the foundation of the Popular Mughal style. 
This is a style in which though the figure drawing and costumes and to @ very 
limited extent the landscape are indebted to the Mughal style yet the older 
traditions both in colour and landscape persist”. In this Popular Mughal 
style, the Mughal style is simplified in 2 folk style which was used very ex- 
tensively for satisfying the popular demand, 


it is true that all the Mughal artists were not attached to the atelier of 
Akbar but some of the Mughal grandces also had well equipped atelicr, in 
which talented artists painted illustrated MSS, Among such grandees was 
the famous Kitin-i-Khinan™ (Abd-al-Rahlm-Khan-i-Khandn) (1556-1617) the 


* H. Goetz, The Early Rajput Murals of Bairat (Ca. A.D, 1587), Ars Orienmalir, Vol 1, 
1954, p, 117, (Since Bharmall died in 1484, and Bhagvantdisa in A.D. 155°) and the chfatris 
generally were erected soon after the death of a ruler, the dates of their paintings Gann 
be much later which though fragmentary pow, show clear Akbari character). 

* Jbid.. pp. 113-118. 

® Kai! Khandalavala, «Amber (Portfolio), Lalit Kall Akademi, Bombay (in press). 

i | Shid 

4 Sarayu Doshi has recently discovered a number of dated Digambera Jair MSS. which 
she fw incorporated in her PhD, theslt Mlurrated Mamereripty from Digambara Jain 
Bhondviras, Hombay, 197! (Unpublished), 

4® Moti Chandra and Umakant Shah, “New Documents of Jaina paintings’, Sari Afaharira 
Jaina Vidyalaya Golden Jubiiee Volume, Pt. 1, Bombay, 1968, p. 456, 

OM, Mahfur! Hag. “The Khan Khanan and his painters, ifumimators and coligraphials”, 
Qolemic Cultere, Vo! ¥, Ne. 4, Hyderabad, Oct. 1951, p. 621. 
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great general of Akbar and the son of the famous Bayram Khin, who had 
zathered around him a galaxy of some talented artists of this period. 





Usually Khin Khinan appears in the role of a great commander and a 
capable administrator, but he was equally great asa poet. linguist and a con- 
noisseur. “He was a generous palron of savants, poets, painters and penmen.” 
He was twice the Governor of Gujarat from (1575-78) and from (1584-89)." 
During his tenure in Gujarat or even when he was at Multan and Bhakkar™* 
it is quite likely that local talents might have been attracted towards him and 
were employed on painting commissions of the less important MSS. of local 
interest such as the Ragamalas and the secular subjects like the Madhavdnala 
Kamakandaid Chaupai etc. Fortunately, it has been possible here to study 
two colophons.of the above mentioned manuscripts, The Maidhavanala Adma- 
kandala Chaupai* as per colophon (Fig. 47) was written im -V.5. 1616/1559 
A.D. at Jaisalmer by Kuéalalibha and the present copy was written (perhaps 
painted alsojin V.S. 1660/A.D, 1603. In the same colophon, Chaupai No. 42 
indicates a valuable clue to support that the MS. may have been copied and 
perhaps painted also in Jaisalmer, 





It mentions “Rawle Mdlasu patta dhara, kwivara Sri Hariraj, virachl 
Ge ATIABGFA FAM....-..6.0.c000s wee wt.” ie Riwala Sri Hari R4j,. possessor 
of the palid of Malasu (Village) composed this MS. 


Apparently Milasu appears to be the name of a village in Jaisalmer 
state and the Bhiattis are the descendants of Rao Maldeo and are styled as 
patidyars from Bdru'® who had eighteen small villages under them. 


Rawal Mildeo'® who came to the throne in V.S. 1607/A.D. 1550 had 
seven sons; Hariraj, Bhawanidiis, Khetsi, Narayandis, Sahasmall, Netsi and 
Piranmal!, After the death of Rawal Maldeo in V.S. 1618/A.D. 1561 his 
son Rawal Hari Raj came to the throne. He was awarded titles at the court 
of Emperor Akbar and he extended his territories to a great extent. Rawal 


" R. Pinder-Wilum, “Ano Illustrated Mughal Manuscript from Abomadabaidl,” Paintings 
from Ishomic Lords, Oxford, 1969, pp. 160-171. 

“ RB. Ettinghausen, Paintings of the Sultans aad Emperors of india in Amsrican Collections, 
Bombay, 1961. Pl. 3. Test, 

Shyam Manchur Pandeva. Madhyayugin Premdihydes (Hindi) Allahabail, 1967, 
p. 10S. The Story of Afddhavinagia Komakandali waa very fanvous in the middle ages, 
Ganapati, composed bis first exay on Afddhavinaiy Aomakondaia in VS. 1554/A.D. 
1527. Subsequently Madhava Sharma wrote his Midkarimila Kéawkuncdall rsa 
vite in Brajabhashd in VS. 1G00/A.D. 1543 of which one complete version is in the 
Hind) Sahitya Sammelanu, Prayig, and with this story as a base, poct Kushalalibha 
wrote the Chaupai of Médhavinaia Kimakandula in Jaisalmer in V.5. 1616/A.D, 1359 
foe Fig. 47) which according to the last lines of the colophon was completed in V., S. 1660) 
A.D. 1603 and the lost lines are missing. Nine folios including the cclophon are in-the 
Berlin Museum in| 

My, Tod, Amal) ono! Aniliittien of Ralarthen, Vol, 11, Bombay, 1920, p. 1245. 

1 Mahikivirija Sviimaldisa, Fir Vinod, Pr. 1 (Hindi), Chapters 14-20, p. 1762 
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Bhim™” was the successor of Hari R4j who occupied the gadd! of Jaisalmer 
in V.5. 1634/A.D, 1578. Thus, it is apparent that Rawal Hari Raj com- 
posed this chaupdi somewhere between A.D, 1561 (to. 1578 during his reign. 
Unfortunately the colophon in red is incomplete which might have yielded the 
place of its production, but on the basis of the above details of the colophon 
it can be surmised that the paintings were also done at Jaisalmer which has 
always been an important centre of painting since earlier times. The colophon 
of Ragamala™ set is reproduced in colour in the Berlin Museum Catalogue 
bearing the date as V.S. 1662/A.D. 1605 has a strong Rajasthani character, 
Pinder-Wilson** has published-an illustrated MS. of the Anwér-i-Suhaylf, the 
Persian translation of the Kalila-wi-Dinnd dated A.H. 1009/A.D. 1600. 
[601 painted at Ahmedabad from the British Museum (OR. 6371), The 
delicacy of line, the colour scheme and the general trend of this MS. is iden- 
tical to that of the Gita Goyinda™ folio from the late Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
Collection, Bombay, which was attributed by Khandalavala to Popular Mughal! 
school of A.D. 1595-1600 (Figs. 48 and 49), These could now be ascribed 
to a Rajasthani or Gujarati provenance as a number of dated and inscribed 
Digambara Jain and Hindu. MSS. have been recently discovered from Rajas- 
than and Gujarat.“ They are from Jaisalmer, Patan, Khambat. Katch, Vad- 
nagar, [dar, Sirohi, Amber, Jaipur, cic. which include some early ones in the 
Popular Mughal style. [tis, therefore, evident that the Popular Mughal paint. 
ing is not an isolated phenomenon of northern India but it is applicable to 
all the Akbari paintings produced in Rajasthan. 


In the case of an unusual fragmentary Ragamala®" from the K hajanchi 
Collection, Khandalavala and others have attributed this set-to Agra or to 
some other centre of Mughal painting. These paintings have a somewhat 
folkish character and according to Moti Chandra they fall within the second 
category of the Popular Mughal painting which have only a partial resemblance 
to Mughal painting. They appear to be carly examples of Rajasthani painting. 
It is also surprising to note that these paintings have certain similaritics with 
the Loud Ragamala.™ The comparison of Figs. 48 and 49 with Law! Rdgamala 
plates VII, CX. XVI, XVID shows striking similarities in the tree types, Ceriain 
architectural details, especially on chhajay and lintels of the pavilions which 
are invariably decorated with grape-vine meanders. and the fort like parapets 
at the base of the dome; the pillars and capitals as well as the pink chhajas 
have identical colouring and technique. The colour scheme of these two 





* fbid., p. 1763. 

"H. Hartel, Volker Moeller, G. Bhattacharya. Misewen Fir fniische Kune Berlin, Catalogue 
1971. Col, Pl, Kat, Nr. 219, 

*! BR. Pinder-Wilson, op. eff., pp. 160-171. 

™ Kan Khondalavala and Moti Chandra, Miniatures and Sewlprurer from the collectian of 
the late Sir Cowasji Jehongir, Bart,, Bombay, 1965, Colour Pi. D,-und fiz. 14, | 

™ Moti Chandra and Umakant Shah, “New Documents of Juina painting,” pp. $e-420, 

™ Karl Khandalavala, Moti Chandra ond Pramod Chandra, op. cir., Frontispicce—RAgini 
Gaurt and fig. 22. 

™ H. J, Stooke and Karl Khandalavala, Jive Lowd Ragamala Minianres, Oxford, 1953. 
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seis are surprisingly similar. The female figures are also identically de- 
cored with large pompons and tassels. The sky and landscape also appear 
to have been painted in the same manner, A similar picture representing a 
“Procession with elephants and horses’ has been published which has the 
pale colour scheme with abundance of mauve and pale yellow as the back- 
ground which could be ascribed to 2 Rajasthani provenance of Amber or 
elsewhere. The Manley Radgamdla*" on careful observation also falls within 
this category and therefore could be altributed to a Rajasthani provenance. 


On the basis of the bold Devanagri script which occurs on the top margin 
or-at the back of the paintings of this style, it is also possible to suggest about 
their Rajasthani provenance. The two colophons referred above and the script 
that appears on both sides of the Cowasji Gita Govinda folio is predominantly 
Jain type Rajasthani script in vogue in Western India, Gujarat and Rajasthan 
all along but is nearly absent in the northern Indian cxamples of the Popular 
Mughal MSS. or paintings that we know of. 


Therefore, taking notice of all the dated and stylistically similar material 
in ils historical context it is reasonable to attribute the folkish versions of 
the late Akbart style paintings to Rajasthani or Gujarati provenances. Pro- 
bably Amber or Jaisalmer could be the centr: of their origin.** 


# P, Pal, Allen Memorial Act Miceum Bulletin, Vol, XXVIU-No, 2, 1971, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Frontispiece, . 

* Leigh Ashton (Ed.), Art of India and Pakistan, London, 1949. Pl. 88, fig. 401. 

™ | am obliged to Dr. Moti Chandra for his valuable guidance in preparing this article. 
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_ Stealing of art objects and unauthorizedly exporting them outside India is 
going on on a large scale in the recent years. Of all the states in India. Madhya 
Pradesh has suffered the loss the most. This state being dacoit-infested, such 
vandalism was attributed to the outlaws there acting in co-operation with 
some ort dealers. 


In September 1968 the police from the Matunga Police Station, Bombay, 
raided a local godown and recovered seven atone sculptures which were 
about to be unauthorizedly exported outside India, Ia this connection: the 
police arrested the driver and his assistant of a motor truck involved in 
this case. However, the culprits jumped their bails and could not be traced 
later on. After long months of investigation the police were unable to locate 
the place to which these-sculptures originally belonged. The sculptures were 
lying at the Matunga Police Station for several months and subsequently 
with the kind co-operation of Shri P, L, Mokashi, Inspector of Police 
(now Assistant Commissioner of Police), these were Iransferred to the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay, in February 1970, for safe custody as desired by. 
the Presidency Magistrate, 12th Court, Bandra, Bombay, 


It is not known whether these sculptures were recently removed from 
some temple site or whether they were in someone's possession, From the 
type of reddish sandstone used forcarving these sculptures as well as the stylistic 
features, such as, elongated eyes, hair style, drapery and ornaments, they 
belong 10 Madhya Pradesh and are assignable to medieval period. 


There are few states in India which can claim so rich and varied remains 
of the glorious past as does Madhya Pradesh. Many sculptures are siill lying 
scattered in ihe country side and forest areas, Jn the early medieval period 
(¢. 700-1200 A.D.) the art of sculpture in Madhya Pradesh seems to have 
considerably on the increase due to the rapid development in the temple build- 
ing activity. The production of tconographic texts gave further impetus to 
sculptors. Consequently the figure sculptures and decorative motifs, grew 
enormously in number and variety. During this period historical and cultural 
aolivilies Were moving around the capital cities of Ujjain and Dhar iti Malwa 
‘and Gwalior, Narwar and Chanderi in the north. 


The period between the cighth and tenth centuries saw a preat cultural 
renaissance under the patronage of the Gurjara-Pratibfiras. The close of the 





tenth century A.D. witnessed the decline of the Pratihiiras in the north and 
the RashtrakGtas in the south. This resulted in the rise of the Paramiras and 
the Kachhavahas dividing the territories of the Madhya Pradesh into two 
kingdoms of Malwa and Gwalior respectively. 


The seven sculptures under study include a dancing Vuishnavi (Fig: 30), 
aseated Ambika (Fig, 31),-a standing Vishnu (Fig. 52), a female figure (Fig. 
36), and three river-goddesses (Figs. 53-35). On stylistic grounds the dancing 
Vatshnavi may be dated to the late’seventh or carly cighth century A.D. where- 
as the remaining sculptures may be dated ta [Oth-11th century A.D. 


Matrikas, seven or cight in a group, are often carved in relief with the 
figures of Virabhadra and Gane&s on either side. Oecasio nully we come across 
sculptures with only three Mitrikas usually Brahmini, Kaumari and- Vaish- 
avi. Individual reliefs of MAtrikas are also common. Most often they are 
cated but sometimes we do come across standing Mairikas as at Elephanta: 
Dancing Mainkas are not so common, One of the earliest panel of dancing 
Matyikas is in the Ravalphadi cave at Athole datable to the late sixth century 
A.D." 





The Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, has a four-armed dancing Vaishnavi? 
im their collection datable to the 10th century A.D. Another interesting dancing 
Vaishnavi’, which was formerly in the Nasli and Alice Heeramianeck Collec- 
tion is now in the Los Angeles County Museum. This four-armed image ac- 
companied by Balakrishna and Lakshmi is from Madhya Pradesh and dated 
to the ninth century A.D. The position of the legs of this image is very similar 
to that of our dancing Vaishnavi. For further comparison attention may be 
invited to the image of dancing Indrini dated to seventh-cighth century A.D. 
found at Kota in Sivapuri District and now deposited in the Central Museum 
at Gwalior". 


The goddess Ambika it common to Hinduism as well as Jainism, In the 
latter she is the Sdsanadevataé of Nemintha. In the former she appears first 
as Rudra’s sister in the Vdjasaney! Samhita (U1. 37) and the Tartiriva Brahmana 
(T..6. 10, 4-5) and then as his consort in the Taittiriye Arawyaka (X.; 18).2 Ambika 
is seated upon a lion and has three eyes and four arms.* As a Jaina Yakshi, 
Ambika rides a lion and holds a child and a bunch of mangoes. The Svetiimbara 


' P. Rambach and V, D. Golixh, The Galiden Age of Jrudicn Art. Bombay, 1955 Pla. Me, 

4B, C. Agravala, "Brahmanical Sculptures from Bharai Kals Bhavan”, Chhoyt: Golden 
Jubilee Volume, Varanasi, 1971, pp. 173-76, fig. 342, 

* The Gh of Ienediaa extud Nepal: The Netell: cata Allee Hirnmuneck Collection, Bostan, 1966, 
p. 47, fig. 35. 

‘ B, N. Shanna; “A Note on Vaindvakl Images", Oniewtel Art, Vol, XX, No, 3, 1972, 
p. 277, fig. 3. 

J. N, Banerjea, Thy Development of Hinde foonography, Calcutta, 1956, p. 491, 

rer: iss ate Elements of Hinde [oonugraphy, Vol. 1, PAM, Delhi, 1971 (Reprint), 
p. 
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image is fous-armed whereas the Digambara Yakshi hus only two arms? Our 
seated female figure with a child on her lap has no lion but has a third eye 
on her forehead ond a bunch of mangoes shown in the background on the 
right side of her head. This clearly indicates that the image js of Ambika and 
perhaps represents a Jaina Yakshi, 


Chaturbhuja sthanakamirtis of Vishnu aré so commonly enshrined in the 
carly and late medieval Vaishnava temples of different parts of India, especially 
in those of northern and eastern India: These images can usually be classed 
under one or other of the Myihas. But unfortunately both the right hands of 
the Vishnu image under study are broken, and hence his exact form cannot 
be determined. But it is interesting to note that in this sculpture Vishnu's 
@yudha purushas, Brahma, Siva; Yogisanamirti of Vishnu and Lakshmi or 
Prithivi are shown: 


The river goddesses, Gahgi and Yamuna, are frequently shown on the 
temple doors of the Gupta and the carly medieval periods, In the Gupts- 
Vakataka period these figures were carved om temple doorways al a higher 
level whereas in later period the goddesses were depicted at a lower level. 
Their graceful standing figures as architectural decorations ate afterwards 
endowed with the hieratic form of cult deities or exceedingly beautiful women 
of a voluptuous type; 


It is Interesting to observe the presence of Siva in the two Gaga panels 
indicating his attachment to her. In the panel showing the river goddess Yamunii 
the presence of Virahi is noteworthy and perhaps indicates that the sculpture 
belonged to a Vaishnavite temple. 


The Gaga panels may be compared with the image of Ganga from 
Barwasgar® (Jhansi District, Madhya Pradesh) to which they closely link in 
hair-style, drapery, ornaments and the stance. 


DESCRIPTIONS 


l. Danemg Vaishnavi 
Reddish sandstone. 
Madhya Pradesh, 
Late 7th or carly Sth century A.D. 
74 & 29.5 cm. (Fiz. 50). 


The four-armed nimbate dancing Vaishpavi is standing with legs exed. 
Her upper hands are broken; the natural right hand is in: abhayannudra 
and the left holds the conch, The broken mace in the upper nght hand 


* B.C. Bhattacharya, The Jaina tcomography, Lahore, 1939, pp. 142-43. 
‘Oedite Viennot, Ley Divinite’s Flevials Goigl et Yanni, Paris, 1964, Pl. 25 b. 
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and the broken chakra in-the upper left are seen. She wears a cylindrical 
crown, necklaces, armicts, bracelets, carrings and venamuild hanging 
below the knees, a girdle is round her waist and the sdrf is touching 
the ankles, | | 


Ambika 

Reddish sandstone. 
Madhya Pradesh, 

lth century A.D. 
62.5 % 39cm, (Fig. 51). 


Two armed Ambika seated in /alitésana on uw bolster between two pilas- 
ters. Her right hand rests on her Jap and with Jeft hand she holds a male 
child who is touching her breast. She wears circular earrings, necklaces— 
one of which passes below her breasts with a loose end hanging between 
the breasts, anklets and. pddasera, Her hair is tied in a large bun on her 
right side. Third eye is shown on the forehead. A bunch of mangoes, 
seen in the background in the upper left corner. 


Ganga 

Reddish sandstone, 
Madhya Pradesh. 
lOth century A.D. 
56 & 41.5 (Fig. 82). 


Fragment of a door jamb with the figure of Gane’ and attendants. 
The slightly flexed goddess stands on a lotus platform ending with a 
mekara. Her raised right hand holds a pirnaghata and her left hand 
rests on her waist. The hair is tied ina bun. One of the beaded 
necklaces hangs between her breasts. A female attendant stands on her 
left with a garland in her hands. Siva stands on the right with a fri#iila 
in hus left hand. His face and right hand damaged. Nandi stands 
behind Siva with upturned head, Two small size standing female 
attendants are seen one on the left of Ganga and another on the left 
of Siva. | 


Ganga 

Reddish sandstone. 
Madhya Pradesh. 

10th century A.D. 

48.5 % 41.3 cm, (Fig. 53). 


Fragmentary door jamb panel similar as above. Here Ganga stands 
on the stylized makara. The female attendant on her left holds a ving. 
Siva stands on the night with a trident in his left hand, A fernale attendant 
18 on his right, 
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Yamuna 

Reddish sandstone. 
Madhya Pradesh. 
10th century A.D. 
§5.% 42cm. (Fig. 34). 


Fragmentary door jamb showing Yamuna standing on the tortoise; 
her head is missing. On her right stand two female figures with a garland 
in their hands. On the left stands a female with a cup-like object in her 
right. hand and a staff (perhaps part of an umbrella) in her left hand, Her 
hair is tied in a big bun and she wears a vanama/@ hanging upto her 
knees. On the extreme left stands Virahy holding an indistinct object 
m her raised left hand. 


Vishou 

Reddish sandstone. 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Lith century A.D. 

99 » 43.5 cm, (Fig, 55), 


Four armed Vishnu standing on a lotus in samabhaiga pose holds chakra 
in his upper left hand and 4aikha in his lower left; Both the right hands 
and his <irita are broken. The ranamala hangs below his knees. Gadidevi 
and Sankhapurusha stand on his right. Chakrapurusha and Padma- 
purusha stand on his left. Below the lotus pedestal is seated Lakshmi or 
Prithiv] flanked by a donor couple with folded hands. 


At the top is a four-armed Yogisana Vishnu flanked by Vidhyidhara 
couples, Seated below is Brahma on the left and Siva on the right. 


The sculpture is slightly worn out. 


Female figure 

Red sandstone. 
Madhya Pradesh. 
llth century A.D. 

42 % 2% cm. (Fig. 56). 


Standing female figure with her right hand placed on her head and 
the left hand supporting her breast. She wears earrings, 2 torque and a 
sari fastened with a girdle with one end of its fold hanging between her 
legs. Her feet are missing. 


A decorated pilaster is on her left, 


AN INSCRIBED [MAGE OF HAYAGRIVA—1Ta mgrin—FROM TIBET 
IN THE PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM 


Sadashiv Gorakshkar 


The Prince of Wales Museum recently acquired by purchase a bronze 
image of Hayagriva in his Ydh-ywm form:! The image could be considered 
unique for two reasons, Firstly, it manifests an iconographic form which was 
nol accounted for* even by Van Gullk in his exhaustive study of this deity," 
and secondly, it bears an inscription in the Tibetan scrip referring to the 
monastery where it was consecrated, (Figs; 37a and 57b). 


Hayagriva—r/u igrix to the Tibetans—as a Buddhist deily is referred 
to in the Sédhanamald either as an emanation of Amitiibha in which case he 
serves 85 an attendant to some form of Avalokitetvara such os Khasarpana 
Padmanarttesvara etc., or, a6 an emanation of Akeobhya he is worshipped 
independently. In the attendant form he is mostly represented with one head 
and two arms, bedecked with serpent ornaments. The best exampte. of this 
form comes from the famous heard of Buddhisi metal images from Kurkihar 
now preserved in the Patna Museum". In his independent form, which gained 
popularity in Tibet, he belongs to the class of wrathful deitics who are in- 
yoked in their angry form, Naturally, therefore, he is represented with either 
one or more faces, multi-armed holding various weapons and trampling over 
demons symbvlizing malevolent forces, 


Hayagriva, literally the horse-necked, is considered to neigh like a horse 
to drive away the evil forces and hence is the protecting deity of horse traders 
in Tibet, Nonetheless, ho is also invoked in the beginning of certain rituals 
to ensure peace and protection. 


The image under discussion represents the deity as having three faces. 
six-arms and four legs standing in the /alit@kshepapadanydsa or the .dlihapada 
attitude with his four legs firmly planted over two prostrate Ndgas in half 
human half-serpent forms cach having a canopy of five serpent hoods. He 
embraces his Sake! with two hands of which the right hand holds s vajra (Phur- 
fis) Or thunderbolt and the lef a kapaly or skull-cup. 


(Of the other two right hands the lower holds a. AAadga (sword) and the 
upper, what looks like, a padniw (lotus). 





? Ace Ne, 73,3, Hi [4.4 on. 

"Go Tuce, Tibetan Painted Serolix, Rome, 1945, Vol. I, p, $87, pls, 197, 198. 

* Wun Gulik, “Hayagriva™, dwernsotionuies Archiv Fir E:hnoeraphie, Supplement 2 Bard, 
WANT, 1935. 

"PL. Gupta, Fama Museum Colalogue of Antiquities, Patna, 1965, pl, XXX. 


AN INSCRIBED IMAGE OF HAYVAGRIVA 7I 


Of his two left hands the lower one holds 4 “era (arrow) but the emblem 
inthe upper hand is missing. loonographically this hand should have held a 
pda (noose) made of human gut. 


He holds the Yuen, c'en Pad ma gar dbak, in close embrace. In the left 
hand she holds a Aapala while the emblem held by her in her right is difficult 
of proper identification, though it looks like a Aarttkd (cleaver), The icona- 
graphy ordains that she should hold a blood-dripping heart. 


Both the figures are decked with armilets, bracelets, etc, which must have 
been studded with stones such a5 turquoise. 


Ieonographically his: lair should be dishevelled. The tmage, however, 
wears well arranged matted hair tied by @ tiara of five skulls on each of his 
three heads, In keeping with the iconographic requirements a horse head 
issues over etch face of the god. Furthermore, he draws over him a tiger skin, 
seen distinctly at the back, and wears a garland of human skulls which clearly 
appears below his apron. 


The remarkable part of the bronze i4 the human bone-apron tied around 
the waist of the deity. [ts latticed pattern and an attempt at detail are an achieve- 
ment of metal casting. 


In fact the bronze itself indicates an understanding of metal casting tech- 
nique in as much as the entire piece, including the pedestal, is cast-n-jour i.e. 
in One piece, and the stays or casting-channels have been cleverly modelled 
as @ skull-gairland, Only the bust of the Yum has been separately cast ond 
riveted to the body. The design of the lotus pedestal too is of unusual type 
and indicates an early feature of about the twelfth-thirteenth century to which 
period we are inclined to assign our image. The bronze is sealed at the bottom 
with a metal plate—a regular feature—afler the bronze was consecrated. 


Not only the faces of the god have been painted in gold indicating his 
wrathful nature—for he cannot be invoked unless he is angered—but even 
the three horse-heads have been painted dark-green, another iconographic 
requirement. 

The second important aspect of this bronze is the inscription appearing 
en the back of the pedestal. Jt could be freely transcribed as follows?:— 

fe gre (a) Sar oa (?) eo mea Sie a ar: fr 

are: Sure ‘sy: (=) ate © 7H (a) She ~ fac (free) cz. - sre. 
qe. asa vq gra’ fer (frre) eam at (a) are. | aH (zt) 


iy ees 


ea seg fe * eT He 
“This. yugunaddha image of the tutelary deity (ft2¢4) Dhyangriva 
(Hayagriva) for the prosperity of the donor and fis family and-also for the 


® The inscription was got read by the Professor of Tibetology at Banaras Sanskrit University 
through the good office of Shri Shrikunt Bhat: of Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
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attainment of the riches and Bodhihood, was caused to be made by Punyavar- 
dhana at nPhigan (Dphigan’).~ 


lt establishes that our image belongs to the class of tutelary deity, Vi-chéinn, 
and sot to that of Dharmapala, In this aspect he is the emanation of Aksobhya: 


The name of the monastery also tequires consideration. It must be ad- 
mitted that the problem of phonetics in Tibetan language has to be accounted 
for in deducing the correctness of our monastery, Incidentally, we know of 
two monasteries that have images of Hayagriva at the entrance, the Depung,* 
and the Jiwongs”. We, however, cannot with certainty identify the monastery 
referred to in Our Inscription: 


The closest parallel provided for comparison with our image is Tonka 
Nos. 164-166 illustrated by Tucci® and as Tucci has pointed out, this icono- 
graphic: version was not discussed by Van Galik. Such an image as ours is 
described as “Are bof reyal po ria merin”™ and a formula adopted by Tibetans 
far meditation as given by the Pan C’en lima is : 


"Ta merin you gsan k vos pai serub tabs dak yo gsah gi smion agre!”. 


The Fah-pie form of this god has three faces and six arms and the faces 
pre white (right side), red (central) and green (lef side),” and the emblems 
held by the god include lotus, hook, club, skull-cap, guts and sword which. 
with a little variation, are held by our image. 


Basically derived from the Hindu pantheon, Hayagriva never achieved 
the status it did outside India, He was accepted into Buddhism both as a 
Dharmapala and as a Veda or vutelary deity, and was highly venerated in 
Tibet, Nepal and China and Japan as well. 





"LOA. Waddell, The Anddhion of Tier or Lamalor, Cambridge, 1939, pp, 262-259, 
* David Srellgrove, Soddhin Himalaya, Oxford: 19457. po 216. 

* G. Tose, Tihetoy Pointed Scrolls, Pi. 19%. 

"In PL. > illustrated by Teel, the face on tight i green and the left ia white, 


THREE PAHARI DRAWINGS 
Kari Ahandalavaila 


The Prince of Wales Museum recently acquired three coloured Pahari 
drawings of considerable interest. 


(1) A Lady seated on top ofa circular ornamental structure. (16.5™ 
12.4 cm), It is not easy to mate out what the structure is intended to be or 
why the lady should be sitting om top of it..A small red bird is perched on her 
left hand and she is looking down at it. The figure is elegantly costumed and 
has adopted a fascinatingly graceful attitude with her od/n! (wimple) draped 
around her, Near the embroidered hem of her wimple is a flask precariously 
balanced on the rounded surface of the canopy-like structure. Al the base of 
the structure are two monster heads somewhat resembling those we see jutting 
out of the base of pavilions in the Basohll ARasmufijarf sete including that 
painted by Devidasa for Raja Kirpal Pal of Basohli in A.D, 1699". The sketch 
is in a modified Basohli idiom but whether it was done in Basohli or Nurpur 
it is not possible to be certain particularly as the figure is seated. One of these 
twit states 18 the likely provenance of the sketch, There is a suggestion in the 
curved fimbs that the figure is u very elongated one and if that surmise be 
correct then the Nurpur provenance is more probable. Such elongated figures, 
however, also come from Chamba, which may accordingly be a possible pro- 
venance, Anyway it is one of the most exquisite little drawings in a Basohli 
idiom that I have ever seen, All the three drawings referred to in the present 
article wore formerly in the family.collection of Shri Harish Chandra of Chamba, 
as per the information kindly supplied to me by Shri Vishvas Chandra Ohri, 
Curator of the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. The date of the drawing is 
about the mid 18th century. The entire drawing is in crimson with occasional 
touches of pale orange and dark green; black outlines. (Fig. 58). 


(2) Portrait of Raji Jagat Singh of Nurpur (A.D, 1619-1646) (15.3 = 
10 cm.). Apart from: the: inscription which mentions Jagat Singh as “Jargat 
Singh” there is no mistaking the personage portrayed. A portrait of him at 
his pajdis in the Chandigarh Museum. Though itis not a contemporary portrait 
it is a fairly carly painting and can be ascribed to the late [7th or carly [8th 
century. There also Jagat Singh wears u somewhat similar type of turban to 
that seen in Fig. $9. This type of turban belongs to the late Jahangir and early 
Shih Jahan period and was obviously adopted by Jaga Singh from a style 


SS SS NS 


Supplement), 


ry 
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of turban at the Mughal court, There can be no doubt there were portmits 
of Jagat Singh done by Mughal artists when he was at the Mughal court-and 
the four known portraits of this prince in Pahari idiom are almost certainty 
bused’ on one or more of these. A. third bust-portrait of Jagat Singh, which 
is the carliest of the Pahari portraits of this Raji, is in a private collection 
and evidences marked Mughal influence. It may cven be a contemporary 
siudy. He wears therein the same type of turban as in Fig. 59, The fourth is a 
19th century copy in the Dogra Art Gallery, Jammu. The portrait Fig, 59, can 
be ascribed to the early 18th century. Its competent draughtsmanship and 
decorative effects make it a particularly nice example of Pahari portraiture in 
the medium of tinted drawings. It is also an important sketch since early 
portraits of this famous prince of Nurpur are rare. Eurly in his career Jagat 
Singh entered Mughal service and was granted « mansab by the Emperor 
Jahangir. He had a stormy career throughout but always obtained pardon 
from the Mughal court for his rebellious conduct. The King having dark 
complexion wearing a red and yellow plumed turban and white jama is 





Seated leaning against an olive green and red bolster. (Fig, 59), 


(3) Portrait of Jai Chund (7) (21.7% 13.5 em.) Though the inseription 
reads “Jai Chand Sukhetar™, this identification seems to be incorrect. The 
person portrayed appears to be Jai Singh of Chamba brother of Raja Chattar 
Singh of Chamba: | have reproduced a portrait of Jai Singh of Chamba from 
the National Museum, New Delhi in my Pahari Miniature Painting, Study 
Supplement, Fig. 46. The name of the Person seated in front of him has not 
been deciphered. Both portraits are excellently drawn and are fine charac- 
terizations, Jai Singh acted as the Vazir of his brother Chattar Singh (A.D. 
1664-1690). The figure on the right wears an orange and vellow floral 
turban and white j@ma whereas the one on the left is seated clad in a red 
plumed turban and a yellow chandan chole smelling a flower. (Fig. 60). 


“The charm of Pahdri drawings, be they portraits or other subjects, have 
always. been a source of delight to me. 





Inscription on Fig 60, 





Fig. 1. Fragmentary carved stone disc Rupar, Punjab. -. 600-210) B.C 
Archacological survey of Indiu, New Delhi, 





Fig. 2. Carved stone disc with Mother goddess: Murtaziganj, Patna. 
¢ ard cent. B.C. Patna Museum. 
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Fig. 3. Carved steatite plaque. Rajgir, ¢. 3rd cent. ‘ig. 4b. Reverse of fig. 4u. 





B.C. Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 





hig. 5. J4. Nude male 
figure. Bronze, Kausambi 
c. ord cent. B.C. Prince ol 
Wales Museum. Bombay 





Fig 7. 66.32. Nude mate 
heure. Copper, Kausimbi. 
c. 3rd cent. B.C. Prince 
of Wales Museum. Bombay. 





Fig. 6 66.33, Nude male figure. 
Copper, Kausambi. c. 3rd cent. 
B.C. Prince of Wales “Museum. 
Bombay. 





Fig. 84. Ritualimplement. Copper, Kausambi, 
». 3rd cent. B.C, Dr. Moti Chandra Collection, 


Fig. 8b. Line-drawing of fig. 8a. 


Fig. 9: Mother goddess. Terracotta plaque 
c [st cent. B.C. State Museum. Lucknow 





Fig: 10. Sri-Lakshmi on carved stone disc. Kautimbi. 
Std cent. B.C. Dr. Moti Chandra Collection. 








Fig. 11. 67.1, Mother goddess. Unbaked cla: 


Mathura. c. 2nd cent 
Museum, Bombay 


B.C. 


Prince of Wah 





ig. 12. Gaja Lakshmi, Terracotta. Kausambij, 2nd cent. B.C 
rince of Wales Muscum, Bombay, 





Fig. 13. Mother poddess. Terracotta 
Mathura Ist cent. B.C. Allahabad 
Museum, 





Fiz, 15. Mother goddess. Terracotta. 
Kauéambi. c. 100 BoC. Bhirat Kali 
Bhavan, Waranasi. 





Fig. 14. 65.13. Mother goddess, [erracotta 
Kausambil. Ist cent. B.C. Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. 





Fiy. 16. Mother goddess. Terracotta. 
Kauscambi. c. }00 B.C. Bharat Kali 
Ahavan, Varanasi. 





g- Wa. A Lion-headed female figure. Bronze. Kauéimbi 
l-ind cent. A.D. Allahabad Museum 





Fig. 17b. Back-view of fig, 17a. 





Fiv. 19. Nude male figure. Copper 
Kausambi, Uncertuin date. Allaha- 
bad Muscum 





Fig. 18. Male bust. Copper. Lachchhamr, Allahabad District 
Ist-ind cent. A.D. Allahabad Museum 





Fie. 20. Nude male figure. Copper 
KRausambi. Uncertain date. Allaha- 
bad Adiuseum 





21. Male figure Fip. 22. Nude male figure. Fig. 23. Fish on stand. Copper. Kau- 


‘ig. 21. 
“opper. K auéambi. Copper. Kausambi, 2nd-lst sambi, lst cent. B.C. Allahabad Museum 
nceriain date. Allah- cont. B.C. Allahabad Mu- 


bad Museum Seu 
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Fig. 24. Bird (Peacock ") Copper. Kausambi. Ist cent; AD. 
Allahabad Museum 





Fig. 25a. Hollow top part of an unidentified object. 
Copper. Kausaimbi, Ind cent. BC. Allahabad Museum 





Fig. 25b. Another view of fig. 25a. 
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rig. 27a. Bone plaque, Jushi, Uttar Pradesh. Lat cent 
..D. Allahabad Museum. 





Fig. Zibb. Reverse of fig. 27a. 





Fig. 28 72.2. Male head. Terracotta. Akhnur, 
Jammu District. 6th cent. A.D. Prince of Wales 
Viuseum, Bombay 





Fig. 29. 72.3. Male head, Same as fig. 28 





Fig. W. 72.4. Male head. Same as fig, 238. 





Fig. 31. 72.5. Male head. Terracotta. Akhour, 
Jammu District. 6th cent. A.D, Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 





Fig. 32. 72.6, Female head. Same as fig. 51. 





Fig. 33. 72.7. Male head. Same as fig, 31 





Fig. 4, /2.8. Male head. | erracotts. Aknnur, 
Jammu District. 6th cent. A.D. Prince of Wales 
Muscum, Bombay 





Fig. 35. 72.9. Male head, Same as fig. 34 





Fig. 36. 72,10. Male head. Same as fig, 34, 
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Fiz. 37a. Raga Bibhdsa. Early Rajasthani c. 1590- Fig. 3 38a. 


16) A.D. Sri Vrajabhushanj! Maharaja of Kankroli | 
i ollection . ‘ . i. \ 


-.. 


Fig. 37b. Detail of fig. 37a. Fig. 38h. Detail of fig. 36a. 
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Ragini Patam 


1590-1600 A.D Fig. 42. 


Riva Vasant. Early Rajasthani, ¢, 
Sri Vrajabhushanji Maharaja of Kankroli Collection. 
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Fig. 30 Dancing Vaishnav], Reddish sandstone. 
Madhya Pradesh. Late 7th or early 8th cent. A.D 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 


Fig. 51. Ambika. Reda! 
sandstone. Madhya Pi 
desh, (hth ¢ent. A 
Prince of Wales Museu 
Bomba 





tig. 32. Ganed. Red: 
lish sandstone. Madhya 
Pradesh. [Oth cent. A.D. 
Prince af Wales 
| Museum, Bombay. 








sandstone. 





Fig. 33. Ganga, Rec 
sandstone. Madhya Prac 
Oth cent. A.D. Prince 
Wales Museum, Bomba’ 








Fig. 55. Vishnu, Reddish sandstone, Madhyi 
Pradesh: ith cent. A.D. Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 





Fig. 56. Female figure Reddish sandstone. 
Madhya: Pradesh. Ith cent. A.D, Prince ol 
Wales Museum, Bomba) 
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